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The Problem of Public Debt 


Management’ 


DAVID I. FAND 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


‘oe COLLAPSE OF THE GOVERNMENT BOND MARKET in the summer of 
1958, the Treasury-Federal Reserve study of the Government securities 
market, the investigation of the Joint Economic Committee in 1959, and 
the continuing controversy over the interest rate ceiling have once again 
focused attention on the problem of public debt management. 

In this paper we review the two approaches to debt management that have 
developed in the last fourteen years, and propose a new theory and discuss 
its implications for policy.’ 


I. THE Two PREVAILING APPROACHES TO 
Dest MANAGEMENT 


Discussions of debt management in the postwar years centered mainly on 
the question of how to combat inflationary pressures, since the monetary 
authorities were committed to support the bond market. The large public 
debt was seen mainly as a potentially destabilizing factor, of uncertain mag 
nitude, which sharply limited the actions of the monetary authorities. Con 
sequently even those who believed that a flexible monetary policy could 


contribute importantly to economic stabilization were concerned over the 


possible adverse consequences to the economy if the bond price supports 


were withdrawn 


without our support, under present conditions, almost any sale of Govern- 


ment bonds, undertaken for whatever purpose (laudable or otherwise) would be 
likely to find an almost “bottomless market’ on the first day support was with 


1 An earlier version of this paper was given at the Southwestern Social Science Associ 
ation, Dallas, Texas, April 15, 1960. I would like to thank Herbert Stein for stimulating my 
interest in this problem and Professor W. L. Smith for several very helpful conversations. I 
would also like to acknowledge the research assistance of Michael D. McCarthy 

2 For an analysis of our debt management experience since the Treasury-Federal Reserve 
Accord of 1951, see Chapter II] of Warren L. Smith, Debt Management in the United 
States (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960). This is study paper #19 of the 
materials prepared, for consideration by the Joint Economic Committee, in connection with 
the study of Employment, Growth, and Price Levels 
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drawn. A rapid descent in prices going far beyond any question of the Govern- 
ment'’s credit (which is high) or relative interest rates would be most likely.* 


With the passage of time, concern over the potential threat of the large 
public debt waned somewhat and interest developed in the potential con- 
tribution of debt management to economic stability. If private expenditures 
are sensitive to lengthening and shortening of the debt, then marginal 
changes in the maturity of the debt could be used to facilitate and strengthen 
flexible monetary policy. 

In the early 1950's most economists would probably have subscribed to 
the countercyclical theory of debt management. The widespread acceptance 
of the view is in part attributable to the investigations of the Douglas Com- 
mittee and the Patman Committee, and to the Treasury-Federal Reserve Ac- 
cord of 1951. With some possible exceptions the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury also subscribed to the countercyclical theory. 

Our debt management experience since the Accord suggests that the im- 
plementation of countercyclical debt management presents very serious ob- 
stacles not foreseen by its proponents. Many money market experts believe 
that the Treasury simply cannot sell bonds in a boom without Federal Reserve 
support. We may infer that in a boom lenders will either not make long 
term commitments at any price or that the price they offer cannot be accepted 
by the Treasury officials. Countercyclical debt management will not work, if 
the debt managers cannot, or choose not to, sell bonds in a boom. 

In addition to these practical difficulties, our continued high employment 
has also reduced some of the support for countercyclical debt management. 
In the immediate postwar period the main objective of public policy was to 
maintain high employment. Consequently every policy was oriented toward 
that goal and it was natural for economists in this milieu to think of debt 
management as an instrument of stabilization. Now, after fourteen years of 
high employment, interrupted only by mild recessions, other policy objec- 
tives seem important. It is therefore not surprising that there have been pro- 
posals in the last several years to require that the debt managers minimize 
the interest costs on the debt. 

Thus, there are two approaches to debt management that have developed 
since World War II: the countercyclical theory, and the interest rate mini- 
mization theory. In this section we summarize these two approaches to debt 
management policy. 


3 Allan Sproul, January 26, 1948. Address quoted in S. E. Harris, L. H. Seltzer, es al., 
“How to Manage the National Debt,” The Review of Economics and Statistics, XXXI 
(1949), 18. 





THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC DEBT MANAGEMENT 


A. The Case for Using Debt Management Policy 
To Promote Stabilization 


The countercyclical debt management theory rests on the hypothesis that 
lengthening the period of maturity of the debt curtails private expenditures 
and that shortening the period of maturity of the debt stimulates private 
expenditures.‘ 

If private expenditures do indeed respond to debt lengthening and short- 
ening, marginal adjustments in the maturity of the debt may be used as a 
stabilization weapon, Stabilizing adjustments require that we increase the 
average maturity of the debt during inflationary periods and reduce it during 
recessions. 

Assume that the Treasury lengthens the debt by borrowing funds from 
the long term market and uses these funds to retire short term debt. Long 
term rates rise while short term rates decline. The rise in long term rates is 
deflationary while the decline in short term rates is inflationary. The net ef- 
fect will depend on the elasticities of supply and demand in both the short 
term and long term markets. For example, if the supply of funds is interest 
inelastic in both sectors, there will be no change in private expenditures. 

The conditions that must be satisfied for the shift in funds to have a re- 
strictive effect on expenditures is that 

71 > si 

ke se 
where ne; is the absolute value of elasticity of expenditures with respect to 
the long term rate. np, is the absolute value of the elasticity of expenditures 
with respect to the short term rates, and ns:, ys. are the elasticities of supply 
with respect to the long and short term rates, respectively. The restrictive 
effect is larger, the greater the amount by which the left hand side of the 
inequality exceeds the right hand side.* 

In addition to the possible interest rate effect, lengthening the debt may 





* For the development of this view, see Henry C. Simons, “On Debt Policy,” Journal of 
Political Economy, LI (1944), 356-361, reprinted in Simons’ book, Economic Policy for a 
Free Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 220-230; H. C. Wallich, 
“Debt Management as an Instrument of Economic Policy,” American Economic Review, 
XXXVI (1946), 292-310; G. L. Bach, “Monetary Fiscal Policy, Debt Management and the 
Price Level,” American Economic Review, XXXVII (1947, Supplement), 228-242; S. E. 
Harris, L. H. Seltzer, et al., “How to Manage the National Debt,” The Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, XXX1 (1949), 15-32; Committee for Economic Development, Man- 
aging the Federal Debt (New York: CED, 1954); R. A. Musgrave, The Theory of Public 
Finance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959), Chap. XXVI. 

* For the derivation of this formula, see W. L. Smith, op. cit., Appendix to Chap. IV, 
116-117 
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also affect private expenditure by reducing the public's liquidity. And an 
increase in liquidity may cause the public to increase their expenditures. In 
discussing the manner in which an increase in liquidity may stimulate ex- 
penditures, Earl Rolph summarizes the conditions required to make the 
liquidity effects of debt management operations stabilizing: 


If our twin conditions are satisfied, namely that shorter term obligations possess 
stronger money characteristics than long term public debt and that the marginal 
utility of the moneyness of the assets is generally positive, an official debt opera- 
tion designed to shorten the average maturity of the public debt becomes an 
inflationary measure.* 


Surveys of investment decisions based on questionnaires and interviews 
and several econometric studies suggest that the long term interest rate 
may not be a significant variable affecting investment expenditure. If these 
findings are valid, the scope for countercyclical debt management policy is 
small. In addition, we should also note that the restrictive effects on long 
term investment must be set against the possible stimulative effects on short 
term investment. Finally there is a considerable difference of opinion over 
the extent to which the liquidity effects of marginal changes in the maturity 
of the debt may significantly influence private expenditures. 


B. The Case for Minimizing the Treasury's Interest Cost 


The Treasury, in managing the debt, could attempt to minimize the inter- 
est cost on the public debt. Assume that the Treasury leaves considerations of 
economic stabilization entirely to the Federal Reserve and attempts to make 
rate minimization its primary objective. What are the economic conse- 
quences?’ Let us also suppose that when the Treasury issues a new security for 
cash, engages in a refunding operation, or retires an issue, its primary ob- 
jective is to minimize its interest costs and that it is not at all concerned with 
the effects of its action on economic stabilization. 

The scale of the Treasury's borrowings in the various maturity sectors has 
a noticeable effect on interest rates. Since the Treasury is a monopsonist, it 
would borrow in each sector up to a point where the marginal cost of one 
dollar in borrowed funds would be equalized in all maturity sectors. It 


® Earl R. Rolph, “Principles of Debt Management,” American Economic Review, XLVII 
(1957), 309. 

7 For some of the literature dealing with various aspects of interest rate minimization, 
see Jacob Cohen, “A Theoretical Framework for Treasury Debt Management,’ American 
Economic Review, XLV (1955), 320-344; Earl Rolph, Joc. cit.; Herbert Stein, “Managing 
the Federal Debt,” Law and Economics, 1 (1958), 97-104; R. A. Musgrave, loc. cit. 
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would not borrow all its money in the one maturity sector where the interest 
rate was lowest.” 

The Treasury would, therefore, have to estimate the demand and the sup- 
ply of funds for the various maturities. Moreover, the Treasury would have 
to estimate future interest rate developments as well as the prevailing trends. 
For example, if we know that interest rates will fall in the future it is 
cheaper in the long run to borrow short term even though the marginal cost 
of short term funds is higher than the cost of funds in other maturity sec- 
tors. Interest cost minimization thus requires that the Treasury forecast 
future movements in interest rates as a basis for current debt management 
policies; this is a dynamic problem. 

To derive an extremely rough estimate of the possible saving in interest, 
we performed the following calculation: all Treasury borrowing from Janu- 
ary, 1953 to May, 1957 was hypothetically reborrowed in such a way as to 
minimize the interest cost as of May, 1957. The borrowing was so arranged 
that both the size of the debt and the Treasury's cash balance followed 
closely the pattern that actually prevailed. In determining the maturities of 
the issues we used the yield to maturity curves for the entire period. ( This is 
equivalent to assuming that the debt managers forecast future interest move- 
ments perfectly.) Assuming that interest rates would not have been affected 
by our actions, the interest payments on the marketable debt of 4.3 billion 
dollars could have been reduced approximately 30—40 per cent. 

Net interest paid by the Federal Government has grown steadily since 
the close of World War II, rising from 4.2 billion dollars in 1947 to 5.5 bil- 
lion dollars in 1958. The increase in the interest burden of the debt results 
from the upward movement in interest rates and not from an increase in the 
publicly held debt. Deducting the interest payments that the Federal Reserve 
returns to the Treasury, the interest paid by the Federal Government on the 
publicly held debt was slightly over 5 billion dollars in 1958. A debt man- 
agement policy which minimized this burden would be highly desirable.* 

Interest rates on all maturities tend to move up and down together, al- 
though short term rates fluctuate somewhat more sharply than long term 


* The following example (from Smith, op. c/t., p. 88) illustrates this point 
“Suppose the Treasury could borrow $100 in a particular maturity subsector at an interest 
rate of 3.1%, while if it tried to borrow $200 in this sector it would have to pay 3.2% 
Thus the interest cost of borrowing $100 would be $3.10 per year, while the interest cost of 
borrowing $200 would be $6.40 per year. The marginal cost would be $3.10 or 3.10% for 
the first $100 and $3.30 ($6.40 — $3.10) or 3.30% for the second $100.” 

* Although the net interest paid by the Federal Government on the public debt has in- 
creased over 30 per cent since 1947, the ratio of net interest to national income has declined 
steadily from 2.1 per cent in 1947 to 1.5 per cent in 1958 
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rates, typically exceeding long term rates in the boom and dropping below 
them in the recession."® This pattern of interest rate movements over the 
cycle would require that the Treasury concentrate its long term borrowing 
in recession periods when interest rates in general are low. The Treasury 
would borrow long term in periods of low interest rates and would move 
into the short term market when interest rates are high. In effect, the Treas- 
ury would be conforming to the practices of corporate borrowers who go 
“short’’ in the boom and “‘long’’ in the recession precisely because they seek 
to minimize their interest costs. 

From the viewpoint of stabilization, this policy, if adopted, would have 
procyclical, rather than countercyclical, effects, for it results in higher long 
term rates in the recession and lower long term rates in the boom. 


Il. A THEORY OF DEBT MANAGEMENT 


To determine what is a desirable debt management policy one must be 
able to separate the economic consequences of alternative debt management 
policies. This presents us with some difficulties: budgetary surpluses and 
deficits (fiscal policy) and open market operations ( monetary policy) affect 
the size and composition of the debt; and changes in the size, maturity and 
composition of the public debt are usually associated with either some fiscal 
action or monetary action. To isolate the economic effects of alternative debt 
management policies, on the other hand, it is necessary to keep the fiscal and 
monetary effects constant. Debt management is therefore defined, in Section 
A, in such a way that it is possible to take debt management action and yet 
have fiscal policy and monetary policy remain constant. Using this frame- 
work the following sections analyze the economic effects of debt manage- 
ment, and summarize the objections to the two prevailing approaches. The 
case for developing a debt structure which would tend to increase the built- 
in stability of the economy is given in the concluding section. 


A. Debt Management Defined 


Debt management policy determines the composition and maturity 
of the privately held, marketable government debt. To avoid confusion in 
discussions debt management policy should be clearly distinguished from 
both fiscal policy and monetary policy. The public debt may indeed be used 
as a device for distinguishing the three main instruments of stabilization 
policy." 

1° For a discussion of this pattern, see J. M. Culbertson, “The Term Structure of Interest 
Rates,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, LX XI (1957), 485—517. 


11 The particular way of separating the debt management aspects from the fiscal and 
monetary aspects may be found in the Committee for Economic Development policy state- 
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1. Fiscal policy determines the size of the gross public debt. 

2. Monetary policy determines the distribution of the marketable debt 
between the Federal Reserve and the public.’ 

3. Debt management policy determines the composition and maturity of 
the publicly held marketable debt." 

Debt management operations are essentially swapping operations—a sale 
of one security offset by the purchase or retirement of another security. Ex- 
amples of such actions in which the fiscal and monetary effects are elimi- 
nated are: a sale of long term bonds offset by a retirement of bills to lengthen 
the maturity of the debt, or a sale of bills offset by a retirement of long term 
debt to reduce the maturity of the debt. 

While a swapping operation is perhaps the simplest, and best, example of 
a debt management action, the composition and maturity of the debt are 
changed, in practice, by actions such as the following, in which the debt 
action is associated with fiscal or monetary action: 

1. When the Treasury selects the type of securities to sell to finance a 
budget deficit or to build up its cash balance. 

2. When the Treasury decides to use the proceeds of a cash surplus or to 
draw upon its cash balance to call or retire some issue. 

3. When the Treasury selects the types of securities to issue in a refund- 
ing Operation. 

4. When the Federal Reserve buys or sells government securities in an 
open market operation.** 


B. Effects of Debt Management Operations 


Consider a case where the Treasury issues long term debt and uses the 
proceeds to pay off the holders of a maturing issue. Since the size of the debt 
remains constant, there are no fiscal effects. To eliminate the monetary ef- 
fects, as well as the fiscal effects, we shall also suppose that the Federal Re- 


ment, Managing the Federal Debt, loc. cit. To the best of my knowledge, the CED state- 
ment was the first published source containing this approach to debt management. Smith, 
loc. cit., also adopts this framework. 

12 These two statements need some qualification. While the amount of Treasury bor- 
rowing or debt retirement is determined by the budget deficit or surplus, an exact statement 
would have to take account of variations in the Treasury's cash balance, and the precise debt 
concept and budget concept used. Similarly, while changes in the supply, cost, and availa- 
bility of funds are in the main determined by changes in the Reserve System's portfolio of 
Government securities, an exact statement would have to take account of changes in Reserve 
requirements 

13 The gross public debt of the Federal Government at the close of fiscal 1959 was 284.8 
billion dollars. The relevant debt magnitude for discussions of debt management policy is 
the 145 billion dollars of publicly held marketable debt. 

14 It may not be inappropriate to remind the reader that in some sense, the single most 
important factor affecting the maturity of the debt is inaction—the passage of time. 
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serve holdings of securities are not affected by this operation. We can there- 
fore isolate the economic effects of a pure swapping operation—of a pure 
debt management action.'* The more important of these economic effects 
may be classified as follows: 

1. A change in interest rates. A sale of long term securities will tend to 
increase long term rates while the purchase of short term securities will tend 
to reduce short term rates. The yield curve will be twisted, the long term end 
of the curve shifting upwards with a corresponding decline in the short term 
end. While the rise in long term rates is deflationary, it is offset to some 
extent by the fall in short term rates, which is inflationary. We shall as- 
sume, however, that the net interest rate effect is deflationary. 

2. A reduction in the public's liquidity. When the Treasury sells long 
term securities and uses the proceeds to retire short term debt, it reduces 
the public's liquidity. Individuals who give up money for the illiquid long 
term securities may, with the loss in liquidity, reduce their expenditures, 
while the individuals who acquire money in exchange for short terms may, 
with the increase in liquidity, increase their expenditures. We assume that 
the net effect of a lengthening of debt maturities is deflationary. A shorten- 
ing of debt maturities will have the opposite effect and will be inflationary 

3. A structural change in the debt. The debt structure—the composition 
and distribution of maturities—at any given moment of time conditions the 
manner in which the economy reacts to a particular disturbance. For exam- 
ple, monetary policy may work more effectively with one debt structure than 
with another. To achieve and maintain a desirable debt structure may be an 
important objective of economic policy. 

A swapping operation is a marginal adjustment in the composition of the 
debt to achieve some particular goal of economic policy. The contribution 
of the debt structure to economic policy, on the other hand, is more nearly 
that of an automatic stabilizer; the structure of debt at auy given moment 
of time may condition the way in which the economy reacts to a disturbance 
and the way in which monetary controls function."* 


C. Some Objections to Using Swapping Operations as a 

Stabilizing Device 
The definition of debt management highlights a number of objections to 
using swapping operations as one of our principal stabilization devices. 


15 To emphasize that we are considering a pure debt management action which does not 
involve fiscal or monetary effects, we refer to a debt management action as a swapping 
action. 

16 This distinction between the contribution to economic stability of the marginal ad 
justments, discretionary or automatic, in the debt structure on the one hand, and that of the 


debt structure itself, may be found in Musgrave, loc. cit., and Smith, loc. cit. . 
3 
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1. The practical difficulties of carrying out a stabilizing debt management 
policy are very considerable. If the debt managers act in a stabilizing man- 
ner they must face the prospect of intense political pressure. And, indeed, 
much of the case for making the central bank an independent agency rests on 
the desire to insulate the stabilizing authorities from these political pressures. 


2. The quantitative importance of the countercyclical effects is far from 
certain, especially if the swapping operations are not to be of gigantic pro- 
portions. 


3. It is not clear in what ways these stabilizing effects differ from those of 
an equivalent amount of monetary action. And if debt lengthening is fully 
equivalent to monetary restriction, what is the unique contribution of coun- 
tercyclical debt management over and above that of countercyclical monetary 
policy? 


4. A change in the composition of the publicly held debt is essentially a 
selective credit control. Selling long term securities and retiring short term 
securities may restrict expenditures on plant and equipment and other long 
term investments and stimulate expenditures on inventories and other short 
term investments. Consequently, if a countercyclical swapping operation 
achieves effects on private spending that cannot be duplicated by monetary 
action, it does so primarily because it affects private expenditures like a se- 
lective control.’ 


5. Countercyclical debt management cannot be timed as flexibly as mone- 
tary action since the Treasury is necessarily concerned with the success of an 
issue. Monetary policy is thus a superior instrument for economic stabiliza- 
tion since the maintenance of economic stability is the major responsibility 
of the Federal Reserve. 


6. Finally, the interest burden of the public debt implicit in a counter- 
cyclical debt management policy may be too high. A swapping operation to 
lengthen the debt in boom times freezes the interest cost of the debt at these 
high levels for a long period, while a swapping operation to shorten the 
debt in recession gives us the benefit of low interest rates for a short period 
only 

If, in addition to the difficult problems of implementation, the counter- 
cyclical effects are small and uncertain, if they do not differ from monetary 


17 It would be difficult to make a case for countercyclical debt management on the basis 
of its being a desirable selective control. Lengthening the debt to restrict private expendi- 
tures is really a combination of two selective controls: the increase in long term debt raises 
long term rates, choking off expenditures, but the reduction in short term debt lowers 
short term rates, which may nullify the effects of raising long term rates. Consequently, if 
we are trying to curtail inflationary pressures in the economy, why should we institute two 
selective controls when one of these controls tends to offset the effects of the other ? 
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action, and if they add considerably to the Treasury's interest cost, it is ques- 
tionable whether a countercyclical policy is really desirable. 


D. Some Objections to Using Swapping Operations to 
Minimize the Treasury's Interest Cost 


There are several objections to making interest rate minimization the 
the main objective of debt management. 

1. The Treasury would be required to estimate the demand for and the 
supply of funds for each maturity. With our present knowledge, the Treas- 
ury would not have any operational guides for carrying out this policy. 

2. The Treasury would in addition have to estimate the patterns of future 
rates. If we know that interest rates are going to fall, it is cheaper to borrow 
short term, even though current short term rates are very high. Consequently 
to minimize the interest cost, the Treasury must forecast future movements 
of interest rates as a basis for current debt management actions. 

3. If the historic pattern of interest rate movements continues in the 
future, the Treasury would concentrate all its long term borrowing in re- 
cession periods when rates are low to minimize its interest costs. In boom 
periods when short term rates are above long term rates, the Treasury would 
borrow short term and would exchange this short term debt for long term 
securities during recession periods when rates fell. Treasury swapping opera- 
tions would thus have procyclical rather than countercyclical effects since 
the debt would be lengthened in recessions and shortened in booms. 

Although these practical difficulties are important, they are not really de- 
cisive. The approach to debt management policy outlined above suggests a 
more important, and more natural, function to assign to debt management 
policy: this is to increase the built-in stability of the economy by permitting 
the debt to function as an automatic stabilizer. 


E. The Use of ere od Operations to Increase the 
Built-In Stability of the Economy 


Instead of focusing on marginal changes in the average maturity and 
composition of the debt, let us look at the debt as an automatic stabilizer. 
The structure of the debt at any moment in time presumably affects the 
manner in which the economy adjusts to given disturbances." 

Sales of public debt by commercial banks and other financial intermedi- 
aries may nullify the restrictive actions taken by the Federal Reserve. It is 
thus possible to increase bank loans #f the money supply stays constant and 
even if it is reduced. During the inflationary period 1955-1957 there oc- 


18 For a related proposal see J. M. Culbertson, “A Positive Debt Management Program,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, XLI (1959), 89-98. 


~ 
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curred a substantial increase in bank loans in spite of the fact that the Re- 
serve authorities actually reduced the money supply. A debt structure that 
facilitates destabilizing fluctuations in velocity increases the difficulties of 
implementing a flexible monetary policy. 

A large, widely held, public debt which is readily shiftable may, there- 
fore, reduce the sensitivity of the economy to monetary actions; and if a 
large proportion of the public debt consists of short term maturities which 
are highly liquid, the public debt cannot function as an automatic stabilizer 
but it is likely to be, in fact, an automatic destabilizer. 

Our present debt structure in which a large proportion of the publicly 
held marketable debt consists of short term securities could hardly be said 
to be making the maximum contribution to economic growth and stability. 
And it is equally doubtful that these objectives could be achieved with a 
debt structure consisting of a large proportion of long term bonds. Some- 
where in between there is a maturity structure of debt which is optimal; the 
function of debt management is to secure this debt structure. 

Two properties of a desirable debt structure need to be emphasized. 

1. Given an inflationary or deflationary disturbance, the debt structure 
should mobilize, to the maximum extent, the self-correcting tendencies of 
the economy and should certainly limit whatever tendency there may be for 
these disturbances to feed on themselves. 

2. Given a stabilization action to correct a specific disturbance, the debt 
structure should maximize the effectiveness of the action. 

Although we can identify some of the characteristics of an optimal debt 
structure, we cannot with our present knowledge select that particular debt 
structure which is optimal. We need to experiment with different debt struc- 
tures. There is almost unanimous agreement that the maturity of our present 
debt structure is too low and that some lengthening would be desirable.’* 
There is also agreement that a wide variety of alternative debt structures 
would certainly contribute more toward achieving our national goals of eco- 
nomic growth and price stability. The task, then, for the immediate future 
is to select a distribution of debt maturities with a given average maturity 
and to manage the debt so as to achieve this debt structure. 

There is some evidence that the Federal Reserve authorities are reluctant 
to take monetary action if this may interfere with the success of a Treasury 
financing, especially when the Treasury is involved in a major financing. 
The freedom of action of the monetary authorities and the effectiveness of 
monetary policy might be increased if the Treasury were in the market less 
often or if it came to the market with smaller issues. These considerations 


19 The case for lengthening the maturity of the debt is strengthened if investors in Gov- 
ernment securities feel “locked in” when interest rates rise. 
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suggest that a desirable debt structure would reduce either the frequency or 
the size of Treasury financings or perhaps both. 

Once we select a debt structure, the debt must be managed so as to achieve 
the required distribution of debt maturities. The debt managers are no 
longer free to select maturities that may minimize the interest cost of the 
debt. They must instead select those maturities which will maintain the 
proper debt structure. At the same time, of course, since the interest burden 
of the debt is substantial, it is desirable that the Treasury get the best price 
(pay the lowest interest cost), when it is marketing its securities. The net 
interest cost of over 5 billion dollars on the public debt is a substantial sum 
We should seek ways and means to reduce this interest burden. For the 
reasons given above, however, interest rate minimization should not be the 
primary objective of our debt managers. If the maintenance of a desirable 
debt structure adds some additional interest cost, it is a small price to pay for 
a debt structure that helps us achieve our national goals of high employ- 
ment, stable prices, and economic growth. The Treasury should, however, 
explore all possible ways of selling its securities at more favorable prices 


F. Conclusions 


The expected contribution of debt management to economic stabilization 
has not been realized. The Treasury tends to sell long term issues during re- 
cession and is, therefore, following a procyclical policy rather than a counter- 
cyclical policy. The average maturity of the debt keeps getting shorter and 
shorter except for recessions such as the one in 1957-1958, when the 


20 The possibility that the Treasury might be able to sell its securities at a more favor 
able price received considerable attention at the hearings of the Joint Economic Committee 
in 1959. Some of the proposals for improving the Treasury's marketing procedures that 
deserve consideration are 

1. That the Treasury seek to derive new techniques to sell its securities at the lowest 
interest cost. One of the most frequently heard suggestions was to use auction technique for 
certificates, notes, and perhaps even bonds 

2. That the Treasury regularize its offerings of securities by making them more fre 
quently and in smaller amounts 

3. That the Treasury seck ways to provide underwriting support for long term issues 
Particular proposals included the suggestion to use the syndicate technique, to pay com 
missions, and to provide financing for dealers on long term issues, especially in those periods 
when their normal sources are not available 

4. That the Treasury seek ways to provide market support for a new issue. Particular 
suggestions included proposals for a stabilization fund, Federal Reserve support, and an 
arrangement somewhat similar to that used by the Bank of England 

5. That the Treasury develop objective devices for probing the market potential and 
thus minimize its dependence on the various advisory committees to get this information 

6. That the Treasury explore the possibility that its debt management costs could be 
reduced by maintaining a larger cash balance 

7. That the Treasury explore the net advantage of issuing bonds with a call feature 
While this may entail slightly higher initial interest rates, the evidence from the corporate 
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Treasury sold too many bonds and paved the way for speculative excesses. 
There is also a continuing tendency to sell short term instruments to meet 
cash needs. 

This record points up a number of difficulties in pursuing a countercycli- 
cal debt management policy. First, this policy, if carried out, tends to maxi- 
mize the interest cost—an important factor when we consider the already 
high interest cost on the public debt. In addition it is questionable whether 
the contribution of debt management to stability differs in any significant way 
from that of monetary policy. And if it is essentially equivalent to monetary 
policy, why should we impose on ourselves this additional interest cost of 
the public debt? Moreover, if debt management can make a unique contribu- 
tion to stabilization, it does so primarily by affecting, in a selective manner, 
particular capital markets and interest rates. To this extent it becomes a less 
desirable stabilization weapon unless these selective aspects can be justified 
on other grounds 

Another approach to debt management policy may therefore be advisable. 
We suggest that debt management be oriented primarily toward the struc- 
ture of the debt—the composition and maturity of the debt. A desirable debt 
structure would dampen those fluctuations in velocity which offset the ac- 
tions of the monctary authorities. When some disturbance occurs, it would 
help mobilize the self-correcting forces in the economy and limit whatever 
tendency these disturbances may have to feed on themselves; and, when 
stabilization action is taken to correct a disturbance, it would maximize the 
effectiveness of the action. In sum, a desirable debt structure is one which 
enables the debt to function most effectively as an automatic stabilizer, 
thereby increasing the built-in stability of the economy. 

Our national goals are high employment, stable prices and the highest 
rate of growth consistent with these two objectives. To achieve these goals 
we rely primarily on fiscal policy and monetary policy. Debt management 
policy cannot contribute very much directly toward the realization of any 
one of these goals. It may, however, make a very substantial, though indirect, 


contribution by providing a financial framework in which the actions cf the 
stabilizing authorities work more effectively. This is, in our view, the con- 
tribution of debt management policy to economic stabilization. 

The maintenance of a desirable debt structure may increase the interest 
burden of the public debt. The Treasury should, however, explore the possi- 


and the municipal markets suggests that it may be cheaper for the Treasury in the long run 
to issue callable bonds 

8. That the Treasury seck ways to improve the competitiveness of the Government se 
curities market. The weekly bids in the bill market do not show the kind of dispersion one 
might expect to find in a truly competitive market 
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bilities of reducing this interest burden by marketing its securities at more 
favorable prices. Consideration of some of the proposals that have been put 
forward recently suggests that there is some scope for improving the Treas- 
ury’s marketing techniques. Finally, if a debt management policy which per- 
mits the debt to function most effectively as an automatic stabilizer does in- 
volve an increase in the interest burden, this is a small price to pay for a debt 
structure that is helping us achieve our national goals of high employment, 


stable prices and economic growth. 


New Portrait of the Soviet Union 


The University of Michigan Press 
has published an Economic Atlas of the 
Soviet Union by George Kish. This is 
the first and only atlas of its type pub- 
lished in the Western world. Based on 
primary sources, the sixty large, col- 
ored maps picture the structure of So- 
viet economy in terms of its fifteen 
major regions and presents a new ap- 
proach to understanding what lies be- 
hind the iron curtain. The present sta- 
tus of agriculture, mining, industry, 
transportation, and urbanization are ex- 
plained region by region and suggest 
the probable future development of the 


Soviet Union and its fifteen outlying 
republics. 

Professor George Kish, the book's 
author, is a member of the University 
of Michigan Department of Geog- 
raphy. He headed the Committee on 
Russian Studies as well as the Summer 
Institute on Russian Studies that met on 
the Ann Arbor campus. He has trav- 
elled extensively in the Soviet Union 
and is well equipped to interpret the 
facts gathered during the brief period 
of Soviet good will that followed the 
death of Stalin and lasted until the 
Hungarian Revolt two years later. 





Notes on the Control and 
Responsibility of the Bureaucrat 


RONALD F. BUNN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Tha PROBLEM of defining how and in what sense a bureaucrat is responsi- 
ble in a democratic political system has been particularly difficult, removed 
as the bureaucrat is under the tenure system from immediate and direct 
control by the electorate.’ As a contribution to the clarification of this prob- 
lem, this paper will offer some tentative analyses of the various meanings 
which might be attached to the term “responsibility,” as applied to public 
bureaucracy,’ and will focus attention on certain of the questions which 
arise in the attempt to secure a ‘responsible’ bureaucracy in a constitutional 
democrag 


Definitions of "Re sponsibility” 


Responsibility may be first considered in terms of ‘accountability,’ used 
here in the sense of “‘answerability."” A person is responsible to another for 
his actions when he can be held to account for them by another. Thus a gov- 
ernment is said to be responsible when its tenure of office is subject to ef- 
fective, regularized control by the electorate. A minister who holds power 
at the pleasure of parliament is said to be responsible to parliament. In this 
context, a responsible bureaucrat is one who is answerable to his superior. 
This answerability is secured through sanctions in the form of dismissal or 
lesser disciplinary measures. This interpretation of responsibility necessarily 
requires that the bureaucrat (the agent) who is the effective cause of action 
must |) be identifiable and 2) have some agreement with his superior (the 
principal ) as to what he is accountable for. In short, the principal must be 


1 In addition to the literature cited elsewhere in this paper, the reader's attention is 
directed to the recent discussions of the concept of responsibility in Emmette S. Redford, 
Ideal and Practice in Public Administration (Birmingham, Alabama: University of Alabama 
Press, 1958), pp. 49-75; J. Roland Pennock, “Responsiveness, Responsibility, and Ma- 
jority Rule.’ American Political Science Review, XLVI (1952), 790-807; and Norton E 
Long, “Bureaucracy and Constitutionalism,” #b/d., pp. 808-818 

2 As used here, “public bureaucracy” is broadly defined as “the body of nonelective 
officials and civil servants of the state.” 
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able to determine which of several agents is answerable for any particular 
action or decision. 

Responsibility may also be defined in terms of “responsiveness.” In this 
sense a bureaucrat is said to be responsible if he has the capacity to perceive 
and respond to the wishes of the principal so as to defer to those wishes in 
the exercise of judgment. 

Finally, responsibility may be viewed in terms of “explicability.’’ Thus it 
can be said that a bureaucrat’s conduct is responsible if it is conditioned upon 
an attempt to obtain the relevant facts, upon deliberation, and upon con- 
sideration of and due regard for the consequences of contemplated courses 
of action. A bureaucrat who acts without regard to realities and consequences 
is, in this sense, said to be irresponsible. 

Accountability may be termed ‘‘objective’’ responsibility since it purports 
to secure responsible action from the bureaucrat through external controls. 
On the other hand, responsiveness may be termed “‘subjective’’ responsibility 
because it seeks to secure responsible action and judgment through reliance 
upon the bureaucrat’s own conception of what he should respond to in 
taking action or making decisions. Explicability may also be termed ‘‘sub- 
jective,” in that it relies upon the bureaucrat's own notion of the relevant 
data that he should take into consideration and of the possible consequences 
of actions and decisions. But these distinctions are not absolute. For exam- 
ple, accountability also involves subjectivity in the sense that the efficacy of 
the controls by which the bureaucrat’s accountability is secured hinges to a 
degree upon how the bureaucrat reacts and responds to those controls. 
Nevertheless, these distinctions may serve to indicate the different possible 
emphases upon the factors which secure responsibility. Such distinctions will 
be further clarified by considering the problems of responsibility of bureauc- 
racy in a constitutional democracy. 


Problems of Bureaucratic Responsibility in a Constitutional Democracy 


Herman Finer has observed that democratic systems attempt to secure 
the accountability of politicians and bureaucrats by founding themselves 
broadly upon three doctrines: 1) the mastership of the public, which is to 
say that the employees and agents of the government are not working for the 
interest of the public in the sense of what the public needs, but in the sense 
of what the public wants as expressed by the public; 2) the fact that this 
mastership needs institutions, and particularly an elected organ, for the 
expression of its desires and the exercise of its authority; and 3) the belief 
that the function of the public and of its elected institutions is not merely to 
exhibit its mastership by informing governments and officials of what it 
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wants, but is also to exercise an effect on the course which the latter are to 
pursue—the public possesses the power to exact obedience to orders.* 
Hence, Finer suggests that a bureaucracy in a democratic system is re- 
sponsible to the extent that it is accountable, and that it is accountable to 
the extent that controls external to the bureaucrat are effective.* Before 
considering the merits of this argument, we should note the various types of 
external controls by which a bureaucracy may be held accountable. 

One method of classifying controls is by their source. Within the bu- 
reaucracy proper there are administrative or hierarchical controls. Outside of 
the bureaucracy proper, there are political controls, which in a democratic 
system reside in the elected persons and bodies and ultimately in the 
electorate. This type of control is sought essentially through rendering 
accountable to the electorate those persons or groups who frame the broad 
general policies which are intended to guide the bureaucracy. Judicial 
controls exist to render bureaucracy accountable to the laws of the society in 
which it operates. 

Controls may also be classified in terms of their intended effects.’ Ac- 
cordingly, there are: 1) disciplinary measures, based on the psychology of 
discouragement, and including dismissal from office, reprimand, temporary 
suspension, reduction of salary, and transfer to another and presumably 
less attractive post; 2) promotional measures, based on the psychology of 
encouragement, and including promotions, salary increases, and the award- 
ing of titles, orders, and decorations; 3) financial measures of control and 
audit of expenditure, which are based on the rule of anticipated reactions, 
and which include forecasting the expenditures through appropriate budgets, 
controlling the payments when they are being made in order to insure 
consonance with the budget, and auditing accounts afterwards; 4) judicial 
measures, based on civil and criminal laws, and enforceable by judicial 
authorities outside of the administrative hierarchy; 5) legislative or parlia- 
mentary measures, such as investigations of administrative officials and 
interpellations of departmental heads, which are intended to scrutinize 
policies and procedures of the bureaucracy; and 6) political measures 
which are intended to subject the broad, general policies administered by 
the bureaucracy to public expressions of approval or disapproval at the polls. 

These and other controls which purport to insure accountability of bu- 
reaucracy in a democratic society presuppose that it can be determined for 


* "Administrative Responsibility in Democratic Government,” Public Administration 
Review, I (1941), 335-350. * Ibid., p. 340. 

5 See Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1950), pp. 398-408 
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what any particular bureaucrat is to be held accountable. If, in other words, 
the bureaucrat is to be accountable to his superior, there must be some 
agreement between the bureaucrat and his superior concerning the action in 
hand or to be taken. However, the complexities of modern society and the 
role played by governments in such a society make it inevitable that such 
agreements will, in many instances, be general and sometimes vague. Not 
only is such minute and detailed direction virtually impossible, but also 
it is questionable whether the rigidity which would accompany it makes it 
desirable. Hence, bureaucrats are often called upon to prepare policies and 
programs in areas where there have been no legislative or political decisions. 
Moreover, even where legislation exists it may be impossible to discover 
clear legislative intent. In such circumstances a bureaucrat may have no 
alternative but to exercise his own discretion as to the legislative intent, 
or in the absence of any guide, as to the policy itself to be pursued. A 
problem of the modern democratic system thus is how to reconcile this 
considerable discretionary power which is exercised by the bureaucracy with 
the principle that the bureaucracy is to serve the needs of the public a: 
determined by the public. 

In Max Weber's analysis of a model bureaucracy, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that a bureaucracy is the more “fully developed’’ the less 
accountable it is in its operations. According to him: 


The question is always who controls the existing bureaucratic machinery. And such 
control is possible only in a very limited degree to persons who are not technical 
specialists. Generally speaking, the trained permanent bureaucrat is more likely to 
get his way in the long run than his nominal superior, the Cabinet minister, who is 
not a specialist.’ 


Weber arrived at the foregoing conclusion because “bureaucratic admin- 
istration means fundamentally the exercise of control on the basis of 
knowledge, and such knowledge, he argued, was largely the monopoly of 
the bureaucrat.” Althoug! concerned primarily with political party bureau 
crats, Robert Michels appears to reach virtually the same conclusion when 
he writes: 


The technical specialization that inevitably results from all extensive organization 
renders necessary what is called expert leadership. Consequently the power of de 
termination comes to be considered one of the specific attributes of leadership, and 
is gradually withdrawn from the masses to be concentrated in the hands of the 
leaders alone. Thus the leaders, who were at first no more than the executive organs 


®* The Essentials of Bureaucratic Organization: An Ideal-Type Construction,” Reader 
in Bureaucracy, edited by Robert Merton et al. (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1952), p. 25 
? [bid., p. 26. 
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of the collective, will soon emancipate themselves from the mass and become 
independent of its control.* 


In seeking a solution to this problem some observers have been led to 
shift the emphasis from responsibility in terms of accountability to re- 
sponsibility in terms of responsiveness on the part of the bureaucracy to the 
wants and social values of the prevailing group in the society. A responsive 
bureaucrat has been defined by Gaus as one who is ‘conscious of his role 
under a democratic system and educated to the enforcement of the 
system."’® Friedrich defines him as one who exercises his discretionary 
authority with ‘proper regard for the existing preferences in the community, 
and more particularly the prevailing majority.”*” 

Such an approach raises the question of whether responsibility conceived 
primarily in terms of responsiveness is compatible with the frequently 
asserted principle of the “political neutrality” of the bureaucrat. Political 
neutrality for the bureaucrat seems at best a relative matter. Perhaps in his 
official capacity he can be largely neutral with respect to conflicts between 
parties or groups which are all committed to the democratic values and 
procedures. Beyond this, can or should a bureaucrat be neutral about the 
predominant values and goals of the society which he serves? Some years 
ago Donald Kingsley was led to argue that the essence of bureaucratic 
responsibility in the modern society is to be sought not in the presumed, 
and what he regarded as the largely fictitious, impartiality of bureaucrats 
but “in the strength of their commitment to the purposes that State is 
undertaking to serve.’''' Thus for Kingsley the bureaucrat who is responsible 
is the one who identifies his aim and point of view with that of the 
predominant and prevailing group within the political society, and whe 
as the agent, 1s led to act as though he were the principal. 

It is not necessary to agree wholly with Kingsley’s thesis in order to 
appreciate the thrust of his argument. How can such a responsiveness be 
developed and secured in a bureaucracy? At least three types of suggestions 
are generally made: 1) the base of recruitment for all positions and 


branches of the bureaucracy should be sufficiently broad to insure personnel 


who are “truly representative’ of the society, or of the predominant group 
within the society; 2) the professional training of candidates for servic: 


® Political Parties (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1949), pp. 31-32 

' John Gaus, “The Responsibility of Public Administration,” in John Gaus, L. D. White 
and M. E. Dimock, The Frontiers of Public Administration (Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press, 1936), pp. 26-44, at p. 38 

1° Carl J. Friedrich, “Public Policy and the Nature of Administrative Responsibility 
Public Policy, 1 (1940), 3-24, at p. 12 

'! Representative Bureaucracy (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1944), p 


274 
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in the bureaucracy should include training in social, political, and economic 
ideas, which will lead tc a sympathetic understanding of the basic institu- 
tions in that society and of the social, political, and economic forces at work; 
and 3) the bureaucracy should be permitted to strengthen its independent 
sources of insight into the views and reactions of the general public."* 

These suggestions raise manifold questions. For example, what is the 
obligation of the bureaucrat, if, in exercising his discretion and seeking to 
be responsive to what the public wants he adopts a position which is opposed 
by his administrative superior? Should the bureaucrat make known his views 
to the public, or should he remain silent and adjust his own view to fit that 
of his superior if he is unable to persuade his superior that his view is more 
responsive? Moreover, what is meant by a “representative bureaucracy” ? 
What criteria should be used to determine representativeness? Should the 
bureaucrat be representative of the clientele or particular group of private 
citizens with whom he deals in a service agency, or should he be repre- 
sentative of the society as a whole? If he is to be representative of the 
prevailing group or body of opinion in the society, to what extent can he 
disagree with that group and those opinions before he loses his representa- 
tive nature? 

Finer dissents from the opinion that emphasis should be shifted from 
responsibility in terms of accountability to responsibility in terms of re- 
sponsiveness. While recognizing that varying degrees of latitude do exist 
between policies made by the elected bodies and the items of administrative 
or bureaucratic determination, he suggests that the primary need is an im- 
provement in and strengthening of the effective controls which will insure 
accountability. Responsiveness should be relied on, at best, he argues as a 
subsidiary means of obtaining a responsible bureaucracy.’? Attempting to 
strike something of a middle ground, Key suggests that a great deal can still 
be done to develop more accountable bureaucracies. He warns against allo- 
cating too much discretion to the bureaucrat at the lower levels, and urges 
that overhead policy management should constantly be sought in a depart- 
ment, the result being a comparatively definite, though broad, program that 
allocates duties to each administrative unit and indicates the sequence and 
relationships of their respective operations. He observes that discretion can 
be a source of inactivity as well as of abuse of authority, and that more 
effective direction from above may prevent inertia as well as irresponsible 
action."* 


12 See Carl J. Friedrich, “Public Policy . . . ,” loc. cit.; John Gaus, loc. cit.; and David 
M. Levitan, “The Responsibility of Administrative Officials in a Democratic Society,” Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, LXI (1946), 562-598. 13 Finer, loc. cit. 


14V_ O. Key, Jr., “Politics and Administration,” The Future of Government in the 
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A third type of responsibility is explicability. It is sometimes suggested 
that this type of responsible action may be secured through the bureaucrat's 
professional code of ethics and through scientific standards of public ad- 
ministration. Friedrich terms this type of control the ‘‘fellowship of 
science’; Gaus calls it the bureaucrat’s “inner check.’** This type of 
responsibility may promote a responsive bureaucracy, by instilling in the 
bureaucrat as a part of the ethic of his profession the belief that he ought 
to defer, in exercising discretion, to the prevailing preferences in the 
community. Furthermore, it may promote a responsiveness through the 
insistence of the profession that he consider all relevant data before making 
a decision. But there are dangers in relying too heavily upon the ‘fellowship 
of science’’ to secure a responsive bureaucrat, for even in considering relevant 
data the bureaucrat is faced with value judgments in selecting the data. 
Scientific principles alone cannot guide him in making such selections. 


Summary 


To recapitulate, the term “responsibility’’ as applied to bureaucracy may 
be considered in terms of 1) accountability, in the sense of answerability to 
controls and organs external to the bureaucrat; 2) responsiveness, in the 
sense of awareness of and deference to the prevailing values, opinions, and 
sentiments of the society which the bureaucrat serves; and 3) explicability, 
in the sense of adherence to certain scientific or professional principles in 
Carrying out one s assignments. 

Accountability presupposes that it can be determined for what the bureau- 
crat is accountable. However, because of the varying degrees of discretion 
exercised by the bureaucrat, it is not possible to rely solely upon accounta- 
bility as a means of securing a bureaucracy which serves the wants of the 
public. The bureaucrat may, in certain instances, have to decide for himself 
what it is that the public wants. To insure that he will, in exercising this 
discretionary authority, defer to the existing preferences in the society, 
various reforms in the recruitment, training, and public relations of the 
bureaucracy have been urged by several observers so that more representative 
personnel will be obtained. Students of bureaucracy are not agreed as to the 
extent to which responsiveness should be emphasized in a democratic gov- 
ernment in order to secure a responsible bureaucracy. Finer, for example, 
has stressed the primary importance of securing the accountability of bureau- 
crats through political controls. Friedrich, on the other hand, suggests that 


United States, ed. Leonard D. White (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), pp 
145-164 

18 Carl J. Friedrich, “Public Policy... ,"" op. cit., pp. 20-24 

16 John Gaus, op. cit., pp. 40-43. 
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increasing reliance may have to be placed on responsiveness. Neither would 
argue for one of the two types of responsibility to the exclusion of the other. 
Responsibility in terms of explicability, as determined, for example, by the 
professional and ethical standards of the bureaucrat’s profession, seems at 
best auxiliary to responsibility in terms of either accountability or 


responsiveness. 


1960 Social Science Awards 


Two prominent educators, a leader 
in the field of religion, and an outstand- 
ing fgure from the world of music 
were selected as recipients of the 1960 
Gold Medal Awards of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences. 

Arthur K. Watson, President of the 
Institute, has announced awards to Dr. 
Grayson L. Kirk, President of Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Millicent C. McIn- 
tosh, President of Barnard College; 
Dr. Gibert Darlington of the American 
Bible Society; and Rudolf Bing, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Association. Presentation of the 
awards, “for distinguished service to 
humanity,’ took place at a dinner, De- 
cember 14 at the Waldorf-Astovcia 
Hotel. 

The award to Dr. Kirk was made in 
recognition of his work in the field of 


political science and of his position as 
“a leader in movements promoting 
world peace and a staunch supporter of 
humanitarian causes.’ Dr. McIntosh 
was cited for her leadership ‘in move 
ments for the welfare of her fellow 
man,” and for active participation in 
state and municipal affairs 

Dr. Darlington, for 40 years an off 
cer of the American Bible Society, re 
ceived an award for leadership “in pa 
triotic and veterans’ organizations to 
help keep our country united and 
strong for the sake of world peace 
Mr. Bing’s award referred to vision and 
taste which “have drawn the unre 
served applause of the entire musical 
world,’ and noted that “his reverence 
for tradition is balanced against a dar 
ing flair for the new 





Student-Faculty Role Consensus 
and Conflict 


HARRY R. DICK 
NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 


oo LEGE STUDENTS no doubt are often uncertain, if not confused, about 
what their teachers expect of them. From time to time teachers, too, may be 
concerned about what specific expectations students have of them. Both 
must surely have some feelings of frustration in this uncertainty, and they 
may also be troubled from time to time by the vague awareness that there 
are actual discrepancies in these expectations. The socialization process in 
college, as elsewhere, is largely informal. Aside from the abstract, often 
irrelevant role prescriptions set forth in college catalogues and manuals. 
neither students nor instructors have available any clear-cut outline of the 
norms which are to govern their interaction. For the large part all must 
learn to “play it by ear,” and the result is a symphonic effect that ts 
inevitably somewhat discordant. 

Relatively little research data is available concerning college student and 
teacher role dynamics and much of the knowledge about these roles pos 
sessed by educators and social scientists is still of an informal nature 
personal, intuitive, based upon individual experience, unsystematically de- 
rived. True, there is a considerable mass of literature that is tangentially 
related, such as the rather numerous student ratings of teachers and studies 
on student adjustment in college, as well as a few broad works on the 
academic profession.’ But for the large part this material has reference only 
to elementary and secondary schools, or else it deals with student-teacher 
relations in the broadest context of “schools” or ‘“‘education,’’ making it 
difficult to distinguish meaningfully between college and noncollege culture 
patterns. In any case, a straightforward attack on the area of student- 
instructor role dynamics in the college cultural setting is yet to be made 

Sociologists, oddly enough, have been particularly remiss in their con- 
tribution to this area. While students have been widely utilized (indeed, 
sometimes exploited) as subjects for sociological research, a systematic, 

' For a survey of the research in the area of sociology and education, together with a 


selected, conveniently classified bibliography, see Orville G. Brim, Sociology and the Field 
of Education (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958) 
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theoretical and empirical scrutiny of the college culture and its dominant 
roles has thus far been avoided. Despite the easy access to data, and the 
fact that most sociologists are themselves deeply enmeshed in this culture, 
few sociologists have given serious attention to the study of higher 
education.* 

In part, then, this paper is a modest attempt to direct sociological at- 
tention to a neglected area of investigation. More specifically, its purpose 
will be to describe and compare the expectations of college students and 
teachers with regard to their own and each other's roles. Implicitly, this 
paper will also investigate the extent to which there is agreement or dis- 
agreement (role consensus or conflict) between students and faculty mem- 
bers on these expectations. 


Procedure 


This study began with the quest for a method which would articulate as 
specifically as possible some of the most important behavioral and attitudinal 
norms of college students and teachers, and one which would standardize 
these norms in a manner that would permit a simple, direct comparison 
between student and faculty groups. Also, the aim was to achieve a design 
which would permit generalizations about these normative patterns, without 
using the common method of making comparisons of people's responses to 
innumerable, separate questions, a method in which the over-all, general 
significance often tends to become lost. This led to a format wherein 
several sets of questionnaire items were devised, with each item dealing in 
a direct way with an expected behavior response, but with each set pointing 
toward a more general role area. 

Data were gathered from random samples of 103 second-semester fresh- 
men students and 107 members of the resident instructional staff at a 
western state university in the spring of 1956.° (Restriction of the student 
group to freshmen only was dictated by factors of the over-all study which 
need not concern us here. However, this limitation should be kept in mind 
throughout the rest of this paper. ) 


2 This avoidance seems to be part of a general reluctance to engage in “education” re- 
search, a reluctance which only in most recent years has shown any appreciable signs of 
change. For references to recent activity by sociologists, as well as a brief but incisive 
analysis of this lagging sociological interest, see Brim, /oc. cit., especially pp. 8-11 and 
72-76. 

3 Responses to the mailed questionnaire were virtually complete with about 95% of 
the students and 98% of the faculty returning their questionnaires. For further details con- 
cerning the sampling and other methodological procedures, see my doctoral dissertation, 
“Relationship of Conflicting Role Expectations of College Freshmen and Faculty Members 
to Some Aspects of Personal Disorganization of Freshmen Students,” Department of Soci- 
ology, Washington State University, 1957, Chap. II. 
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The scope of the investigation was limited in that it involved only 
selected areas of the academic aspects of the roles of undergraduate students 
and instructors.‘ Four areas of each role were selected, and information on 
all areas was obtained from both students and faculty members. Each area 
contained a scale of from five to eight items. In line with the emphasis in 
the concept role upon expected (rather than actual) behavior, all items 
were designed to contain a ‘‘should’’ element—whether or not a person 
should engage in a certain activity, or else, how important it is that one 
engage in, or refrain from, a certain activity. These areas were identified 
under the following titles: 


A. Instructor Role 
1. Personal Relationships with Students 
2. Consideration for Students 
3. Teaching Skills and Effectiveness 
4. Objectivity in Grading and Evaluation 


Student Role 
Studiousness 
Personal Academic Responsibility 
Maturity in Classroom Demeanor 
Academic Integrity 


Guttman scalogram analysis* was applied to all sets of items, and all 
resulted in acceptable scales or quasi scales, with the coefficients of repro- 
ducibility ranging from .83 to .94. In an effort to ‘improve’ the scales, as 
well as to reduce or eliminate the nonscale type cases, each scale was reduced 
to the five “‘best’’ items and Guttman’s Israel Alpha Technique* was then 


* This has reference to instructors in the generic sense and does not refer to academic 
rank 

5 Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., Studies in Social Psychology in World War Il, Vol. IV: 
Measurement and Prediction (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1950). 
Guttman scaling is designed to test for the undimensionality of a set of items—to determine 
whether the items relate to a single attitude dimension, or continuum, along which subjects 
can be meaningfully ranked. Acceptable scales are characterized by an accumulative effect in 
which a person with a higher scale rank than another person is just as high as, or higher than, 
the other person on every item. Ideally, each person's responses to all items are reproducible 
from his rank alone. Scalability is expressed as a coefficient of reproducibility, and a set 
of items is ordinarily accepted as scalable when reproducibility is around 90 per cent. When 
it is less than that, a scale may still be acceptable if the errors of reproducibility are ran- 
domly scattered. Such scales are called quasi scales 

* Louis Guttman, “The Israel Alpha Technique for Scale Analysis,” in M. W. Riley, 
J. W. Riley, Jr., and J. Toby, Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis (New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1954), pp. 410-415. This technique is an extension of 
basic scale analysis theory designed specifically to deal with quasi scales, and is part of a 
broader theory referred to as “image analysis.’ For further discussion of the image approach, 
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applied. That a meaningful ranking of subjects was achieved along a single 
dimension or along the common elements of each scale, is indicated by the 
fact that each set of items converged to form a perfect, or very nearly 
perfect, image scale. The coefficients of reproducibility in five instances was 
1.00, in two cases it was .996, and in the other, .992. 

The extent of role consensus or conflict in each of these areas was then 
determined on the basis of observation of the frequencies of students and 
faculty in the various scale ( or image) types.’ 


Findings and Discussion 


A survey of the findings (Table 1) indicates that there are both dif 
ferences and similarities between student and faculty definition of their own 
and each other's roles. That is, while there are some rather consistent and 
meaningful differences between the frequencies of these two groups in the 
various scale types, there is also much overlap of student and faculty ex- 
pectations. No matter how extreme the opinion of some members of one 
group, there are apt to be some members of the other group who share that 
opinion as indicated by scale rank. (Similar evidence, of course, was pre- 
sented by the percentage distributions on the separate items upon which 
these scales were based. ) 

The data give evidence of both role consensus and role conflict. This is 
what we might expect, intuitively and theoretically. Some sharing of role 
expectations by members occupying reciprocal roles is essential if the social 
system is to function at all. On the other hand, complete consensus would 
seem as unlikely as complete disagreement. In other words, role consensus 
and role conflict (as here defined) are on a continuum. However, there 
appear to be some important differences in the degrees of conflict and 
consensus in the various role areas. These are shown as percentage dif 
ferences between the two groups when the frequencies are dichotomized at 
the point which best indicates the over-all relationship (that is, the dif- 
ferences ) between the two sets of frequencies. 

Looking at the two roles separately, we find that the freshmen were some 
what more demanding of instructors than the instructors are of themselves 
in two areas—"‘consideration for students” and “teaching skills and effec- 
tiveness, the percentage differences being 11 and 6 respectively. The dif- 
ference in the latter area appears to be quite small, however, and the over-all 





see, in the same volume, Jackson Toby, ¢¢ al., “Techniques for the Improvement of Object 
Scales,” pp. 390-409. 

7 Such comparisons are possible because students and faculty members were combined 
into one group for the scaling process. The two groups thus, in effect, represent dispropor 
tionate samples from two strata of one population 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Students and Faculty on Role Expectations 
Scale 
Role Area Type Student % Faculty % Difference 





Instructor Role 
Personal Relationships with Students 12 (12) 
(Higher rank indicates greater ——— 


29 (29) (17) 


demand for efforts to personalize 29 25 
relationships with students.) 3 22 
29 19 
5 4 


5 ] 


Consideration for Students 
(Higher rank indicates greater 
emphasis upon courtesy, respect 
for students’ feelings, demo 


attitude. ) 


of 
100% 


Teaching Skills and Effectiveness 
(Higher rank represents greater 
lemand for specihc teaching 

ulity to motivate 


students. ) 


100% 


Objectivity in Grading, Evaluation l 10 
(Higher rank represents stronger ‘ 21 
emphasis upon objective, imperson 3 l 27 (58) 
alized grading, refusal to be 

influenced by student pleas, alibis.) 


100% 

5 Maen R le 

Studiousness 8 
(Higher rank indicates more 25 
positive, conscientious atti- 20 

tude towards academic aspects 3 34 (87) 
of college life.) - 
10 


3 


100% 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


























Scale 
Role Area Type Student % Faculty % Difference 
2. Academic Responsibility 5 6 5 
(Higher rank represents more 4 17 (23) 31 (36) (13) 
emphasis upon personal responsi- — — 
bility for learning subject 3 25 24 
matter, mature attitude toward 2 15 12 
grades, self-motivation.) 1 19 11 
0 18 17 
100% 100% 
3. Maturity in Classroom Demeanor 5 1 1 
(Higher rank represents more 4 18 15 
respect for instructors and 3 17 20 
other students, refraining from 2 23 (59) 36 (72) (13) 
creating classroom disturbances. ) -—_ —-—— 
1 33 21 
0 R 7 
100% 100% 
4. Academic Integrity b) 19 35 
(Higher rank indicates greater 4 26 (45) 42 (77) (32) 
demand for honesty in examinations —— ——__— — 
and term papers, less dependency 3 23 15 
upon external controls.) 2 11 4 
1 13 4 
0 8 0 
100% 100% 








* This line marks the point at which frequencies were divided to show the differences between student 
and faculty resp Ac »m of the a criteria was used in establishing the cutting points 
1) maximization of differences between student and rcentages (per cent subtotals and differences 
between student and faculty subtotals are indicated in I ), and 2) .dichotomization at points near 
est the middle of the continuum (where an alternative existed) to avoid comparison of values at extreme 
ends of the continuum. 





relationship between student and faculty frequencies is not entirely con- 
sistent. What might seem to run contrary to the above findings, and to 
general opinion as well, is the fact that students expected /ess in the way of 
efforts on the part of instructors to “personalize student-teacher relation- 
ships’ than did the faculty (17% difference). This would seem to suggest 
that freshmen students may be better accommodated to the secondary student- 
teacher relations of a large university than the faculty might expect. But it 
would be well to point out that these findings do not necessarily represent 
the needs or desires of students; rather they can more logically be interpreted 
as a measure of what students may rationally regard as ‘realistic’ expecta- 
tions of their instructors. 
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The largest difference (32%) between the two groups concerning the 
instructor role was found in the area of ‘‘grading and evaluation.” Student 
expectations ran less in the direction of objectivity and more in the direction 
of subjectivity. That is, they expected more in the way of flexibility, and 
concessions to the individual student. 

Somewhat more consistent results are evident concerning the student role. 
Students were consistently less demanding of the student role than were 
faculty members. That is, relatively more students ranked low on all of the 
area scales than did the faculty: with regard to “‘studiousness’’ (30% dif- 
ference), ‘‘personal academic responsibility’’ (13%), ‘maturity in class- 
room behavior (13%), and “academic integrity” (32%). 

But again, it should be stressed that, in all areas, there was considerable 
consensus as well as conflict. As a specific, if extreme example, two per cent 
of the faculty, and three per cent of the students, “strongly agreed’’ with 
the questionnaire item that stated that ‘under some circumstances a student 
is justified in copying someone else's term paper.’’ Also, two per cent of the 
faculty, and four per cent of the students, “disagreed” with the statement 
that ‘a student is never justified in cheating in an examination.” These 
findings may seem remarkable from the standpoint that any faculty members 
at all held such extreme points of view, but they are presented here es- 
sentially to illustrate the fact that there was a considerable amount of 
similarity between faculty and students even at extreme points on the scale. 

This raises the matter of the observed differences within student and 
faculty groups, as indicated by the dispersion of members of each group 
along the scale continuum. The question might be raised: is the difference 
(conflict) between groups greater or smaller than it is u ithin groups? In 
some cases where the student-faculty differences are small (say in the area 
of teaching skills and effectiveness) it would certainly seem that there is 
greater variation in expectation among group members than there is between 
the groups. However, it should be recalled that these scales are ordinal ones 
and have no “zero point,’’ and hence little can be said with confidence 
about the variation of opinion from one end of the scale to the other. In 
the opinion of the author this matter should be investigated further, but 
such investigation would entail some modification of the present research 
design.* 

For the large part, the differences between students and faculty members 


* The use of intensity analysis (Stouffer, op. cit., Chap. 7) to establish zero points is, 
of course, a possibility. However, some further experimentation with this technique by the 
author failed to establish such points on two role areas. It may be that the zero points on 
these scales are located so far out that few, if any, persons would take positions at or beyond 
such points 
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are manifested in a tendency on the part of each group to place somewhat 
more severe demands upon the other group than that group is willing to 
place upon itself. (The notable exception is the area of personalized rela- 
tionships expected from instructors.) Each group seems to expect more 
concessions from the other group than that group feels obligated to give. 

For example, whereas faculty members seem to expect more personal 
responsibility and self-motivation from students, thus relieving themselves 
of some unwanted teaching demands, students, on the other hand, appear 
to be more apt to expect that instructors provide inspiring lectures, thus 
relieving themselves of certain self-disciplinary demands. Again, while 
students are more prone to expect lenient grading practices, instructors tend 
more to demand that students abide by the instructor's grading decisions in 
a mature, uncomplaining fashion. 

A final point may be made concerning the over-all pattern of conflicting 
role expectations. It will be noted that three role areas stand out as having 
the largest amount of student-faculty conflict. These are ‘‘studiousness’’ and 
“academic integrity” in the student role, and “objectivity in grading and 
evaluation” in the instructor role. The percentage differences are 30 or more 
for each of these. The question is, does this indicate an over-all pattern of 
role conflict? That is, is there some common element in these areas that 
might account for their special character? 

It is submitted here that these three areas do in fact have a common ele- 
ment, and that they point to a larger, more general area of conflict between 
students and faculty. Indeed, it is suggesed that these areas, taken together, 
are part of what may well be the most crucial realm of student-instructor 
role dynamics and problems. This general area can best be subsumed under 
the common titie, grades. All of these in one way or another are involved 
with that aspect of college experience which is of most fundamental con- 
cern to the student, and in an indirect sense, to the instructor as well (in 
his relationship with students). The norms that govern all other aspects of 
student-instructor interaction seem to fade into relative insignificance. 

It might not be amiss to refer to this sensitive point of student-instructor 
interaction as a kind of “cold war’ relationship. It is a relationship which 
has important implications for personal adjustment, but the significance of 
which is not apt to be fully recognized, by students or teachers. For example, 
it is doubtful whether the student who feels strongly ambivalent about his 
“favorite” instructor is generally aware of the basis for his attitudes; he may 
realize but dimly how his admiration for a highly competent instructor may 
be coupled with the tension, fear, and covert hostility he experiences in the 
face of the instructor's rigorous expectations. Or take the instructor who 
“loves” to teach but fervently “hates” to grade papers or proctor examina- 
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tions. His ambivalence may well represent his way of responding to con- 
flicting role demands; he may feel impelled to adhere to professional and 
academic standards which he shares with his colleagues, but he may be 
afraid of incurring student disfavor by applying these standards. 

Such attitudes are never completely unique to the individual nor inde- 
pendently developed; rather, they are derived in the context of an intricate 
complex of role expectations that impinge upon the individual in ways of 
which he is not always aware. Accordingly, an objectification of some of the 
most important role expectations should help to bring about a more funda- 
mental understanding of student-teacher role difficulties. It is hoped that 
this study makes some contribution to such an understanding. 


Stud) of Mental Health in Nigeria 


The mental health problems facing psychiatric disorders often attending 
people whose whole way of life is be- such transition. 
ing drastically altered will be studied The program will be supported by 
by a group of Cornell University social grants of $90,000 from the National 
scientists leaving this week for Nigeria. _ Institute of Mental Health and $25,000 
In that newly-independent nation they from the Milbank Memorial Fund 
will try to discover some of the effects Dr. Alexander H. Leighton directs the 
on mental health of the change from Cornell Program in Social Psychiatry, 
ancient, tribal customs to modern, for- which is sponsored jointly by the De- 
ward-looking ways partment of Sociology and Anthro- 

The study should shed valuable light —pology at Cornell, the Department of 
on the mental health problems of peo- Psychiatry at the Cornell University 
ple engaged in rapid and drastic transi- Medical College and the Ministry of 
tion and provide insight into methods Health of the Western Region of 
of prevention of and treatment for the Nigeria 





The Texas State Teachers 
Association and the Amendment 4 
Campaign 


IRVING OWEN DAWSON 
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canes OF TEXAS GOVERNMENT have long been concerned with the 
public apathy characteristic of constitutional amendment elections. At each 
session of the Texas Legislature, new amendments are proposed in an 
attempt to loosen the constitutional strait jacket imposed by the framers 
Fortunately, the Texas Constitution is easily amended, a change requiring 
only the approval of two-thirds of all the members of both houses of the 
Legislature and the consent of a simple majority of those voting at a special 
or general election. Since 1876, the year in which the present document was 
adopted, there have been submitted to the voters 229 proposals to change the 
basic framework of Texas government. Of this number, 148 have been 
adopted. 

Very few amendment elections have brought out a representative number 
of the electorate. However, on November 6, 1956, marking the successful 
culmination of one of the most intensive public relations campaigns in th 
state of Texas, the voters approved a new teacher retirement amendment 
by the largest total ever accorded any proposal to change the Texas Con 
stitution. The passage of the retirement amendment was but the latest in a 
series of efforts by the Texas State Teachers Association to expand and 
enlarge the teacher retirement program. Dr. Annie Webb Blanton was 
the first president of the State Teachers Association to recognize officially 
the retirement movement, and in 1917 she appointed a committee of six 
members to consider the subject and report to the annual convention.’ 

1 The teacher retirement movement in Texas, somewhat stimulated by studies and work 
of the National Education Association and the Carnegie Foundation, was first begun among 
local units. Thus, in San Antonio, in 1911, the first teacher retirement system was established 
the cost being borne exclusively by the teachers. Each member contributed $9.00 per year 
and at the age of 60, provided he had made a minimum contribution of at least $300, and 


had served in the San Antonio schools for at least 15 years, he or his beneficiaries received 
an annuity of $25 per month until death. The benefits of such a plan were of course inade 
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As adopted by the convention, the committee's recommendations called for 
the early enactment of a state-wide teacher-retirement-fund law by the 
Legislature. Despite the petitions and research studies of a permanent Com- 
mittee on Retirement established by the Association, it was not until 1935 
that the Texas Legislature finally enacted a proposal calling for a vote by 
the people on a retirement amendment. 

The Association took the lead in an extensive campaign for the adoption 
of this amendment, and, as a result of these efforts, the citizens of Texas 
approved it by a large majority in November, 1936. It was not until 1941, 
however, that the Legislature made provisions for financing the retirement 
program. During World War II and immediately following, some improve- 
ments were made in the system through statutory amendent, but by 1950 
the cost of living had increased so tremendously that the element of security 
for the teacher, which had once been guaranteed by the retirement program, 
was practically wiped out by inflation. In addition the retirement system 
was actuarially unsound.? 

The problem of inflation and the financial unsoundness of the existing 
program, coupled with a need to recruit and enlist new teachers in the 
profession, resulted in a recommendation from the Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee in 1950 that the Association ‘make a study of the membership, 
benefits, and funds of the Teacher Retirement System . . . with an actuary 
to be employed by the Association.’"* Due to controversies over headquarters 
reorganization and a salary pay issue before the Legislature, it was not until 
1954 that the Teacher Welfare Committee and the Legislative Committee 
were able to carry out their mandate from the Association's House of 
Delegates to make retirement legislation the number one objective of the 
Association during the 1955 legislative session. 

At a cost of over $10,000, the Executive Committee of the Texas State 
Teachers Association authorized the hiring of the firm of Wickenden and 
Associates to make a study of the Teacher Retirement System of Texas 


quate, but outright pensions by the state for aged teachers, had few supporters. For the best 
summary of the retirement efforts of the Association from 1917 to 1937 see the article by 
Lewis B. Cooper, “Teacher Retirement Movement in Texas,’ Texas Outlook, Vol. 21 (July, 
1937), pp. 22-23 

2 For an evaluation of the existing retirement system, see the following: C. R. F 
Wickenden and Associates, Proposed Revision of Teacher Retirement System of Texas (Aus 
tin, 1954), pp. 1-31; C. R. F. Wickenden and Associates, Teacher Retirement System of 
Texas ( Austin, 1955), Exhibit I] A&B 

* The previous year the Legislative Committee reported that some teachers were receiv- 
ing retirement benefits of $25.00 per month or lower. Therefore, the committee recom- 
mended to the delegates that it be instructed to make a study of the possibilities of enlarg- 
ing the benefits of the system to a minimum of $100 per month and the removal of the $15 
a month limit on deposits. Texas State Teachers Association, Yearbook, 1949-50 ( Austin, 
1950), pp. 20-21 
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and to present proposals for an actuarially sound retirement program. The 
Division of Research at the state headquarters made a detailed study of 
retirement systems in other states and in industry, of social security benefits, 
and, through a questionnaire, of the opinions and desires of the membership 
touching retirement. 

On the basis of proposals made by Wickenden and Associates for an 
actuarially sound retirement system, the Executive Committee proceeded to 
have bills written and introduced in the Legislature calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment to revise the retirement system and broaden the benefits 
for employees of the public schools and the state-supported colleges of 
Texas. Both measures were sponsored by friends of the Association in the 
House and Senate. The Senate unanimously approved the Joint Resolution, 
and only two dissenting votes were cast against it in the House. Enabling 
legislation to put the Amendment into effect, if it won a favorable popular 
vote, encountered more opposition in the House where some college teachers 
were asking exemptions from its provisions in order to participate in social 
security.‘ Enactment by the Legislature of the Joint Resolution and the 
enabling legislation was but the first step in a long campaign that would 
have as its primary objective the carrying of informaticn to 214 million 
Texas voters in order that they might identify the Retirement Amendment 
on the ballot and support it at the polls. 


Organization of the Association for the Support of Amendment No. 4 


The immediate problem confronting those in the Texas State Teachers 
Association responsible for the campaign was whether to hire professional 
public relations experts or to use the headquarters staff to direct and organize 
the endeavor. Knowing the caliber of the men and their devotion to their 
tasks, the Legislative Committee wisely chose to work through the head- 
quarters organization, and upon L. P. Sturgeon, Director of Public Relations 


* There had been some sentiment among public school teachers to be included in the 
Social Security Program as well as in the new Teacher Retirement Act. However, the fee! 
ing of the leadership was perhaps best expressed by the chairman of the Legislative Com 
mittee, Mr. Henry Stilwell, in a report to the House of Delegates when he stated, “I do 
not think it wise for us to begin procedure to get into Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Again during the campaign for adoption of Amendment No. 4, L. P. Sturgeon, Director of 
Public Relations for the Association, talking to a group of members from District Ten 
maintained that social security was not <uitable for professional people. A thorough in 
vestigation was made of the issue by the Legislative Committee of the Association and there 
was a feeling that the Legislature would not be willing to pay for both an improved retire 
ment system and social security. Texas State Teachers Association, Yearbook, 1954-55 
(Austin, 1955), p. 28. See also Texas State Teachers Association, “Comparison of Texas 
Teachers’ Retirement System to Federal Social Security’ (Mimeographed, no date) 
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for the Association, fell the main responsibility for directing and develop- 
ing, with the monthly advice and counsel of the Legislative Committee, the 
campaign for adoption of Amendment No. 4. 

In addition to solving problems of direction and promotion, the planners 
had to organize and coordinate efforts to secure a favorable vote on election 
day and to reach every qualified voter with information on the Amendment. 
The approach finally adopted by the Legislative Committee and Association 
officials was a combination of state and local endeavors. Thus, a state-wide 
committee for Amendment No. 4 would be formed from members of groups 
interested in the public school program in order to secure support from these 
various groups, to develop press releases, and to hold public meetings. The 
Association's organization, working through special Amendment 4 com- 
mittees, would begin at the local level and extend through the districts to 
the state level, with most of the activities carried on directly by the individual 
members. Local committees would be established in each of the 325 units 
in the state, to secure funds for the campaign, to promote advertising 
through radio, television and the press, to provide information to service 
groups, patrons, and voters, and to push payment of poll taxes by teachers 
and other citizens. 

Representatives from the local units would form special committees at 
the district level to coordinate their various efforts. At the state level, the 
Executive Committee along with the Legislative Committee and repre- 
sentatives from such groups as the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
School Board Association would coordinate the timing of the campaign, se- 
cure publicity on a state-wide basis, develop materials for use by local and 
district committees, and utilize their respective publications for dissemina- 
tion of information to the membership.’ 

The approach to be used by these groups in selling the Amendment to 
the public would be a generalized one. To unify the profession behind the 
Amendment, it might be necessary to mention the material advantages that 
would accrue to each individual member in terms of dollars and cents, but 
it was felt that this approach would be of little value in winning popular 
support. Rather, the public needed to be convinced that there was a shortage 
of teachers and that an improved retirement system would provide a partial 
answer to the pressing problem. Campaign propaganda would emphasize 
that teachers were both willing and eager to contribute a larger portion of 
their incomes to a program that would guarantee them greater security in 
their old age. The appeal to the public for a favorable vote on Amendment 


® Texas State Teachers Association, Yearbook, 1955-56 (Austin, 1956), p. 26. 
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No. 4 would center, not in the material advantages to be gained by the 
teachers, but in the emotion-laden question, ‘Will there be teachers for 
them?" The entire campaign, as L. P. Sturgeon told Association workers, 
would be tied together with the picture of a child and the implication ‘For 
his sake” or “For the sake of the children of Texas,” vote for Amendment 
No. 4. Certainly an appeal for votes centered on this theme would find few 
in Opposition.* 


Phases of the Campaign 

First phase. The initial phase of the campaign to secure adoption of the 
Amendment was aimed first, at acquainting Association members with the 
provisions of the retirement proposals and securing 100 per cent payment of 
poll taxes by teachers and other friends of education, and second, at sug- 
gesting to the public in a preliminary way, the significance and importance of 
favorable action on election day. Timing was of extreme significance to 
every phase of the campaign, with the actual intensive program of public 
information—the second phase of the campaign—to be reserved until the 
late summer of 1956. Once initiated, activity would increase steadily until 
the climax on November 6. 

The program of informing the members and securing the payment of 
poll taxes occupied the attention of Association directors and workers during 
the first six months of 1956. Seven regional conferences were held in Jan 
uary, 1956, to answer questions about retirement that were being asked by 
teachers in the local units. More than 1,000 local unit leaders participated in 
these conferences about the Retirement Amendment and the provisions of 
the enabling act. In fact, it was estimated that during the 1955-1956 school 
year, more than 300 of the 325 local units held one meeting devoted to a 
study of the retirement program.’ 

Recognizing that all the efforts being put forth in behalf of Amendment 
i would be in vain unless the members and their friends paid their poll 
taxes, the local Amendment 4 committees launched a campaign to get every 
teacher to pay his poll tax and to ask each member to contact ten other 
citizens and request that they, too, pay their poll taxes. In an editorial the 
Texas Outlook pointed out that there were 2,000,000 qualified voters in 
Texas, and “if everyone of the 70,000 Texas teachers would influence 15 
other persons to vote favorably on Amendment No. 4, there would be 
1,050,000 sure votes for the retirement program.” Each vote counted, the 


® In a speech at the Pilot Meeting for District Workshops on Amendment No. 4, Temple, 


Texas, March 28, 1956. 
7 Texas State Teachers Association, Handbook for Local Unit Leaders (Austin, 1956), 


p. 21. 
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editorial warned, and one vote might make a difference in the future of the 
profession and that of the children of the state.* 

Local units, spurred on by the enthusiasm of the campaign that was be- 
ginning to develop, sent in glowing reports to the headquarters office of 
success in securing poll tax receipts. The Fort Bend County Unit reported 
that 200 members had each contacted ten citizens in the drive, and that the 
unit as a whole had made 5,000 contacts. The greatest number of people 
contacted by any one unit was 32,000 in the territory of the Amarillo- 
Potter County Unit. The headquarters office, tabulating information from 
locals all over the state, recorded 10,261 teachers as having asked ten or 
more citizens to pay their poll taxes. In addition, more than 225,000 indi- 
vidual contacts were reported from the eleven Association districts.” 

The ingenuity of local retirement committees became evident not only in 
the poll tax campaign but in other activities as well. In Tarrant County, 
where the city of Fort Worth is located, representatives from the various 
locals of the Texas State Teachers Association met and agreed to set up a 
coordinating committee which would handle the local billboard, newspaper, 
radio and television publicity. In addition, the members of the units agreed 
to contribute an additional dollar as a minimum to the funds already 
pledged.’ 

In Bowie County, the Special Committee for Amendment No. 4 de- 
veloped a mimeographed sheet to be handed to patrons who visited the 
schools during the Public School Week which was held in March. Included 
on the paper were statistics showing the shortage of teachers in the state 
and advising that a vote for Amendment 4 would provide a way for “ attract- 
ing and holding good teachers.” 

At meetings of units over the state during the first four months of 1956, 
plans and programs were developed to carry the Amendment 4 campaign 
to the citizens in the fall months. Teachers were asked by speakers at local 
mectings to rate themselves according to a chart prepared by the Association, 
entitled “How Am I Doing?’ Other bulletins, entitled High Points In Re- 
tirement Program Provided by Senate Bill 290 and How To Calculate Your 


Retirement Benefits, sought to explain the bill’s provisions to teachers as 
well as to lay people. Interest among the Association members was at such a 
high level that the Texas Outlook on Education sounded a note of caution 
by reminding its readers that the campaign could get underway too far in 
advance of election day." 


®* "How Much Good Will One Vote Do?” Texas Outlook, Vol. 39 (November, 1955), 
p. 11 

* Texas State Teachers Association, Texas Outlook on Education, February 28, 1956, p. 3 

10 Jbid., May 22, 1956 11 [bid 
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On the state level, plans, procedures, and materials were prepared for 
carrying the Retirement Amendment to the voters. The Executive Committee 
of the Association had appropriated $45,000 to make available to the local 
units various leaflets, advertising mats, tape recordings of five- and fifteen- 
minute radio programs, and scripts for spot announcements publicizing the 
Amendment. Local units were asked to share in the cost of billboards, 
window and bumper stickers, posters, and radio and television time."’ 

An attractive eight-page leaflet carrying out the theme of the Retirement 
Amendment campaign, “Will There Be Teachers For Them?” was de- 
veloped by the state headquarters with the hope that one copy would be 
placed in the hands of every voter in the state."* Included in the brochure 
were pictures of school children either in the classroom or on the playground 
with the notation, “There must be teachers for these children.” 

Bumper stickers, with the notation ‘Vote For Teacher Retirement Amend- 
ment 4" were expected to be placed on a minimum of 500,000 cars. The 
stickers had the added advantage of reflecting at night the statement printed 
on them. 

Billboards, postcards, and posters carried the picture of the ‘cover boy 
of the campaign—a three-year-old, dressed in a striped, short-sleeved shirt, 
oversized dungarees, and scuffed shoes, plaintively asking the question 
“Will There Be Enough Teachers?” The picture of the child on the bill- 
boards carried the additional caption, ‘Vote for Teacher Retirement,’ and 
in smaller letters, ‘Amendment Number 4."° Newspaper advertising mats 
carried a sample ballot showing: how to vote properly for the Amendment. 


12 Preliminary requisition forms processed from the local units, along with the ex 
penditure by the state Association, resulted in the initial ordering of 420 roadside bil! 
boards, 450,000 bumper stickers, 350,000 window stickers, and 45,000 window posters 
At the request of the local associations, a minimum local unit program per 100 members 
was developed by headquarters officials. The cost of this program would average 76 cents 
per member, in addition to funds for radio, television, and newspaper advertising Each 
unit would be responsible for 
Distributing 3,000 copies of “Will There Be Teachers for Them?” 

2. Securing at least two quarter-page ads in each local newspaper 
Securing fifteen minutes of radio time for presentation of a prepared tape as near 
November 6 as possible 
Presenting one fifteen-minute panel discussion on television 
Securing time for eight spot announcements on radio and television 
Pledging $35.00 to a basic billboard program 
7. Purchasing 1,000 window stickers—$5.00 
8. Purchasing 100 posters—$5.50 
9. Purchasing 1,000 bumper stickers—$30.00 
Texas State Teachers Association, Minimum Local Unit Program Per 100 Member 

13 It was suggested that the leaflet could be distributed through community organizations 
by school children, or on a house-to-house basis by persons employed for that purpose or by 
volunteers. Texas State Teachers Association, What Use May Be Made of the Material: in 
This Packet? 


— ¥*) ~ 
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Another advertisement urged those who voted by machine to ‘‘pull this 
handle to ATTRACT and HOLD good teachers.” 

Other campaign materials available to local units included scripts for use 
in speeches and panel discussions before civic and professional associations, 
editorials on the growing student population and the shortage of teachers, 
and dialogues for five- and fifteen-minute radio broadcasts in support of 
Amendment No. 4. 

Local units were urged to send representatives to district meetings where 
packets of materials were distributed as samples of what could be ordered 
by the local and district units. It is estimated that over 2,000 teachers were 
present at these mectings."* 

During the summer months, while the local committees were somewhat 
dormant and were waiting for September and the extension of the campaign 
to the general public, Association officials were hard at work contacting 
educational and civic groups in behalf of the Amendment. L. P. Sturgeon, 
Director of Public Relations for the Association, contacted representatives 
of the School Board Association, the Firemen's Association, the American 
Legion, and the Congress of Parents and Teachers. Articles written by 
Sturgeon and Elsie Parnell, president of the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, appeared in the Texas School Board Journal and the Texas Schoolboard 
News Letter.” Endorsements of the Amendment were forthcoming from 
the Firemen, the State Medical Association, and the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Pearl Price, president-.of the Congress, in a written message to 
the members, noted that ‘it is the obligation of the Texas Congress to work 
for the passage of Amendment Number 4 to the Texas Constitution.’ This 
should be done through local unit programs, radio, newspaper and television 
publicity, and individual contacts.” 

At the Mineral Wells conference in August, the chief planning meeting 
for the leadership of the Teachers Association, final details were worked out 
for an intensive public relations campaign to start in the fall. Henry Stilwell, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Association, reported to the 
Executive Committee that the time to launch the effort “‘to get out the vote’’ 


1# Letter from Association officials to local unit presidents, May 7, 1956 

15 See Elsie Parnell's article, “Will There Be Teachers for Them?” Texas School Board 
Journal, Vol. 3 (June, 1956), pp. 4—5. The Association reproduced reprints of the article 
by Sturgeon, “An Improved Retirement Program for Texas Teachers,” Texas Schoolboard 
News Letter, Vol. 7 (July-August, 1956), pp. 1-2 

16 Mrs. Price noted that the official policy of the Congress was against supporting candi- 
dates for office and was nonpartisan. However, she asserted, this policy did not mean that 
issues and legislation which promoted the welfare of children and youth should not receive 
the active endorsement of the members. “We, the People, Support Our Schools Through 
Assisting in the Provision of Teachers,” Texas Parent-Teacher, Vol. 34 (October, 1956) 
p. 12 
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was near at hand and that material developed by the headquarters staff was 
enough to ‘plaster’ Fexas. He also cautioned that the greatest danger 
faced by those responsible for the success of the campaign was complacency 
upon the part of committees at the state, district, and local levels. 

Concluding his remarks to the Executive Committee, Stilwell reported 
that three hundred units had filed requisitions for 450,000 bumper stickers, 
380,000 window stickers, 2,000,000 posters, and 1,200,000 leaflets in 
Spanish and English of the publication “Mr. Voter,” and that contracts 
had been let for over 500 billboard signs, enough for one to be placed in 
every county in the state with 30 authorized for Harris County alone. 

Members of the Legislative Committee, during the three-day Mineral 
Wells conference, devoted almost their entire attention to a discussion of 
the Amendment 4 campaign. Lists of units which had not responded or 
sent in requisition forms for materials were gone over thoroughly and 
committee members agreed to contact each unit again. Reports of opposition 
to the program, either individual or collective, were carefully scrutinized 
by the committee. Additional advertising possibilities were discussed, such 
as asking local theater operators to run a slide on the Amendment, persuad- 
ing school superintendents and principals to allow spot announcements at 
football games, carrying short messages on grocery specials for the weekend, 
and including in church bulletins some reference to the campaign for “at- 
tracting and holding good teachers.’ The Legislative Committee noted, 
however, that the most important factor in gaining support for the Amend- 
ment was the personal contact between the individual teacher and the citizen 
in the community."’ 

Second phase. September and October saw the second phase of the 
Amendment 4 campaign put into full operation, the program to “bring 
home’’ to the public, through printed materials, radio and television broad- 
casts, and personal contact, the significance and importance of the retire- 
ment program to the teaching profession and to the welfare of the children 
of Texas. Shipments of materials were processed and packed at the head- 
quarters office. Secretaries and staff members worked overtime filling requi- 
sitions for local and district committees. In addition, materials were sent to 
the Parent-Teachers Associations, Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
and other interested civic bodies. Speakers’ bureaus established by both the 
district and local committees for Amendment No. 4 were handling engage- 
ments that could not be undertaken by the headquarters staff or by members 
of the Association's standing committee. Speakers were urged to present the 


17 As recorded by the author at the Annual Leaders Conference, August 16-18, 1956 
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campaign before every civic group in the state, with particular emphasis 
given to local school conditions."* 

The Brewster County Unit launched its promotional campaign for the 
Amendment in the early part of September by placing bumper and window 
stickers on cars in downtown Alpine. The mayor of Alpine, along with 
representatives of service, professional, and study clubs, all participated in 
the kickoff campaign.” 

In Terrell County the Special Committee for Amendment No. 4 arranged 
for the local theater to run a slide on the Amendment for three weeks 
prior to the election. In addition, letters were sent to each home in the 
county where there were voters, discussing the need for recruiting and 
holding teachers in the profession.*° 

In Wichita Falls the local committee arranged for a speakers’ bureau to 
give informative talks on the teaching profession and the Amendment cam- 
paign. Public endorsement of the retirement campaign came from the 
Chamber of Commerce, the North Texas Oil and Gas Association, and the 
Wichita County Medical Association. The latter association mailed letters to 
its members urging them to vote favorably on election day.*' 

In San Antonio local newspapers, and radio and television stations gave 
extensive coverage to publicity favoring the campaign. The director of the 
Spanish language television and radio station not only ran the Association's 
spot announcements but also arranged a demonstration, using the voting 
machine, showing how to vote for the Amendment. Radio stations gave 
free time to tape recordings on the Amendment prepared by the Association 


headquarters, and all leading San Antonio papers were persuaded to carry 
favorable editorials. 


In Lufkin, Texas, the local Amendment 4 Committee persuaded grocers 
to place in Saturday grocery bags the leaflet, “Will There Be Teachers For 
Them?’ It was estimated that over 5,000 contacts were made in this way.** 

From the high school and college football fields, loudspeakers blared at 
intermission what was becoming a familiar theme all over the state, ‘Vote 
for Amendment Number 4." High school bands formed the figure ‘'4,”’ 


Big Push Begins for Approval November 6 of Teacher Retirement Amendment 4,” 

Texas Outlook, Vol. 40 (October, 1956), pp. 4—5 

1* Telegram from the Brewster County Unit to Association headquarters as reported in 
Te xat Outlo vk, Vol. 40 ( October, 1956), Pp 5 

2° Terrell County Local Unit, “Final Report Special Committee for Amendment No. 4.” 

21 Wichita Falls City Teachers Association, ‘Final Report Special Committee for 
Amendment No. 4 

22 San Antonio-Bexar County, ‘Final Report Special Committee for Amendment No. 4.” 

28 As recorded by the author in a speech transcribed by L. P. Sturgeon for the Jefferson 
County Local Unit, October 17, 1956, Beaumont, Texas 
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and speakers admonished spectators that the students would benefit from 
the passage of the Retirement Amendment because it would attract and hold 
good teachers. In fact, all over the state teachers were doing things they had 
never done before: establishing personal contacts, making speeches, appear- 
ing on radio and television, and joining discussion panels, all activities 
designed to influence voters to register an affirmative vote. No area of the 
state was left untouched by the publicity, for as an editorial in the Texas 
Outlook noted, ‘The stakes are high, and your best efforts are demanded. ’'** 

Victory. The reward for the months of planning and work came on 
November 6, 1956, when 1,955,545 voters went to the polls. Some local 
units worked up to the final hours, establishing car pools and bringing voters 
to the polling places. Other units conducted telephone campaigns during 
election day to be sure no vote was lost because of indifference or forgetful- 
ness. Out of a total vote of 1,517,160 cast on the Amendment only 166,788 
votes were registered against it. Eighty-nine per cent of those voting favored 
the Amendment. This was the first time in the history of Texas that any 
constitutional amendment had mustered this large a majority, and no doubt 
this was the first time in the state's history that an amendment was so well 
publicized or the campaign for its adoption so adequately financed.** 

Association leaders, committee members, and teachers over the state were 
jubilant at the outcome of the election, and the Texas Outlook noted that the 
results signified that the people of Texas wanted the best schools in the 
nation and had demonstrated it by a vote of ‘confidence in Texas schools 
and Texas teachers."’** 

The Legislative Committee reported to the annual meeting of the House 
of Delegates of the Association that “we won a most inspiring victory.” 
The “We” in the Legislative Committee's statement meant a victory for 
every member of the Association, its officials, and the citizens of the state 
of Texas. 


24"Each Teacher Responsible For Amendment Number 4,° Texas Outlook, Vol. 40 
(October, 1956), p. 10. 

25 Records are incomplete on the cost of the campaign, but L. P. Sturgeon has roughly 
estimated that the State Association spent $45,000 and local units $35,000. Districts also 
made contributions so that the total was around $100,000. Interview with L. P. Sturgeon, 
July 26, 1957, Austin, Texas. 

26 “Voters Endorse Schools, But Problems Still Remain,” Texas Outlook, Vol. 40 (De 
cember, 1956), p. 8. 





The Dallas Morning News 
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F, EQUENTLY, in recent years, the Dallas Morning News has asserted that 
the source of most of the troubles, domestic and foreign, plaguing the 
United States can be traced back to that dark day in November, 1933, when 
the United States extended diplomatic recognition to Communist Russia. 
To American recognition of Russia, said the News on February 20, 1957, can 
be ascribed 1) ‘the serious internal threat to our security that still exists” 
and 2) “the Soviet’s imposing position” in the world today. Recognition, 
explained the News on March 30, 1960, ‘‘gave Russia a face which conceals 
the impossible character of her government as among the powers of the 
world.” It was, continued the issue of June 3, 1960, “a profound mistake.” 

And who was responsible for what the News called on February 20, 1957, 
“one of the most disastrous” actions “in our diplomatic history’? Russia was 
recognized, it declared on November 17, 1953, “solely because Franklin 
D. Roosevelt insisted upon it.” It was "New Dealer Roosevelt who recog- 
nized Russia,” the paper repeated on January 6, 1958. “It was the New 
Deal that got in bed with Earl Browder and encouraged Alger Hiss."’ It was 
Roosevelt, the News reminded its readers on September 15, 1960. “who 
recognized Russia in 1933 and gave the conspiracy its beachhead in 
America.” Roosevelt, according to the issue of May 21, 1958, “had the 
bemused obsession that acceptance of an outlaw somehow makes outlawry 
more tolerable. Being so obsessed he recognized Red Russia.”’ 

But if one takes the trouble to riffle through the editorial pages of past 
issues of the Dallas News, he quickly discovers that the News itself had 
something of an ‘obsession’ with Russian recognition during 1933. Begin- 
ning in Feburary of that year and continuing through November, the New’s 
ran no less than twenty editorials favoring recognition of the Soviet Union. 
Its reasons were the same as those that led two thirds of American news- 
papers, a large segment of the business community, and many leading poli- 
ticians of both parties to favor recognition. They are also the reasons that 
led President Roosevelt, who followed public opinion on this, as on so many 
other issues, to conclude an agreement for the normalization of relations 
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with Russia on November 16, 1933.' The News summarized these reasons 
on February 26 and repeated them with variations in subsequent editorials 
through the remainder of the year: 


There is a rather general feeling in the United States that after fifteen years of 
non-recognition a change of policy is desirable. The Soviet Government is appar 
ently well established and is now more eager for national economic development 
than for international propaganda. Russia is probably the wealthiest country in the 
world in natural resources, largely undeveloped. If it were opened up to American 
capital and commercial enterprise its Government would gradually lose its rabid 
communist form and become in a generation or two more like the democracy of 
the United States 

The two States also have common interests in the Far East in the preservation of 
the Chinese Republic against Japanese aggression. Nothing would cause greater 
consternation in Tokio than the announcement that the United States had recog 
nized Russia, after patching up differences. 


On April 20, fearing that the arrest of five British engineers in Moscow 
by the OGPU (the Russian secret service) on charges of espionage might 
inflame American opinion and diminish the possibility of Soviet recogni 
tion, the News hastened to point out that 


American indignation guilelessly forgets the ogpus [sic] big and little that 
operate at home. The third degree, as America knows it, is not of Russian origin 
Dallas is not particularly ruthless, compared to the rest of the country, but in 
Dallas a negro crap game has mighty little chance with the law, while a white 
man's club can play games of chance without much danger of arrest. The English 
men in Russia, that is to say, got about the grade of justice that a friendless negro 
gets in Texas. That being the case, we become wrought up about Russia. It is 
farther away. 


“You cannot isolate one-sixth of the globe and the people it contains,’ de- 
clared the News on May 23. To the objection that the Sovicts had repudiated 
the debts owed by the Czarist government, it pointed out on June 17 that 
many other nations had also repudiated their debts to the United States 
since World War I and that this should no longer be a bar to recognition. 
As for propaganda, the New’s insisted on July 5: 


The Soviet is not so fond of propagandizing as it used to be, having become ab 
sorbed in its domestic problems. Nor is the United States fearful, as some of its 
timorous citizens are, who shudder lest the bulwarks of the Republic be shaken by 
communistic agitation. The most firmly established of all the great States in the 
world is the one that yesterday celebrated its 157th birthday. 

1 For a study of American public opinion regarding recognition of Russia, see Paul F 


Boller, Jr., “The ‘Great Conspiracy’ of 1933: A Study in Short Memories,” Sowthuest Re 
view, XXXIX (Spring 1954), 97-112 
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During the summer and early fall of 1933, the News watched hopefully 
for indications that the Roosevelt administration was moving in the direc- 
tion of recognition and from time to time it reminded its readers of the two 
main benefits that were expected to result from recognition: development 
of profitable trade relations with Russia and the strengthening of Russia as 
a deterrent to Japanese aggression in the Far East. When, finally, in October, 
President Roosevelt commenced negotiations with the Soviet government 
looking toward recognition, the News expressed satisfaction with his action 
and on October 23 printed an editorial cartoon by John Knott depicting 
Russia as “Just Another Customer.”’ In the cartoon a peasant woman waits 
at the counter in an American grocery store with a basket labelled “Com 
munist Russia’ in her hand. Uncle Sam, the clerk, is trying to reassure an 
anxious gentleman (the American Legion) and two timorous ladies (the 
A.F.L. and the D.A.R.). “Listen,” he is saying, “I ain't goin’ to marry the 
gal!” 

The arrival of Maxim Litvinov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
in Washington, early in November, and the initiation of talks between 
Litvinov and Roosevelt regarding Soviet-American relations brought a 
favorable response from the News. ‘President Roosevelt,” it said on No- 
vember 12, 


returns to the older theory of recognition that a Government is entitled to recog 
nition if it is in full possession of the Government, if it is able to maintain order 
and protect life and property, and if its rule is acquiesced in by the people. Russia 


fulfills these conditions Some object to recognition on the ground that Rus- 


sia's system of government is communistic and in general antireligious. Inter- 
nationally, however, each State in theory has the right to determine its own form 
of government and sphere of activity. Wide variations from the normal are not 
considered as bases for the refusal to recognize. . . . The general opinion in this 
country is that Russia and the United States should resume normal and diplomati: 
relations, since they have many common interests, especially in the Far East, and 
can readily develop trade relations, mutually profitable. 


Late in the night of November 16, President Roosevelt and Commissar 
Litvinov completed their negotiations and exchanged five sets of diplomatic 
notes. The following day Roosevelt announced at a press conference that 
the United States had finally resumed diplomatic relations with Russia after 
a lapse of sixteen years. “Without question,” said the News on November 
20, “the Nation as a whole will give sanction to this decision."’ Then it 
added 


It is fitting that the United States . . . should be on friendly terms with a Govern- 
ment that, however different it may be in its social organization, is yet an advocate 
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of peace, a friend of the worker and the farmer and a firm believer in education. 
.. . After all, Sovietism is an experiment in a sort of democracy. . . . there will 
be the exchange of ideas and of political and cultural experiences, as the result of 
which each, it is to be hoped, may gain knowledge and wisdom from the other 
The two peoples should be fast friends in the future as they were in the past. 
President Roosevelt acted wisely in recognizing Russia. . . . 


An accompanying cartoon entitled ‘Tea for Two" pictured Uncle Sam 
drinking tea with Stalin out of a teapot labelled “Friendship and Trade.” 
Another editorial the same day remarked that William Bullitt, the newly 
appointed ambassador to the Soviet Union, would have “a ring-side seat on 
one of the world’s most important social experiments.’ On November 28, 
the News lauded once more ‘Roosevelt's farseeing policy.” 

In the months following resumption of diplomatic relations with Russia, 
the editors of the Dallas News observed with close attention the effects of 
the new policy on American-Russian trade relations. Russia's demands for 
credits and for the removal of obstacles to Russian exports to the United 
States they found “natural enough.” ‘No one,” they explained on De- 
cember 29, 


really expected Russia to buy from America without first asking of America the 
credit with which to do the buying. As for the demand for removal of obstacles to 
Russian exports to this country, it can only be accepted as an evidence of the 
Soviet’s good faith in its promises to repay the loans. It has taken our country a 
long time to learn that we cannot do all of the banking and all of the selling 
Good sense on our part dictates that we accept the whole situation with respect to 
Russian trade at its face value, which means complying with Russian demands in 
so far as is practicable. 


By March 15, 1934, however, the News was pointing out wryly that Russian 
insistence that the United States must buy from Russia if she expected to 
sell to her had ‘'a quite different sound” from all the Russian talk before 
recognition of a ‘‘billion-dollar purchase of American products.” Still, the 
News acknowledged that the new Russian line was based on “sane 
principle.” 


If trade with Russia is developed, the United States will have to enter into the 
exchange on the basis now suggested by Soviet officials. This does not mean that 
the United States has lost anything by recognizing Russia. The time had come 
for recognition, regardless. The time has come also for learning something about 
the science of foreign commerce—and we are learning that we must buy, if we 
wish to sell. 


Hopes of the Dallas News for the development of a thriving trade with 
the Soviet Union, however, were shattered the following month when the 
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Johnson Act, prohibiting loans to any foreign government in default on its 
debts to the United States, became law. The Russians, who apparently had 
been anticipating a sizable American loan, could scarcely conceal their disap- 
pointment and the News on April 20 characterized the law as “‘ill-timed”’ 
and “inconsistent with administration policy.’ The editors’ proposal that 
the Roosevelt administration use its discretionary powers under the act “to 
forget the act as nearly as possible’’ became untenable when Attorney- 
General Homer Cummings, in an action which the News regarded as 
gratuitous, ruled that under the Johnson Act Russia was a defaulter in 
respect to the Kerensky debt to the United States. ‘The Johnson Act was a 
blunder in the first place,” said the News on May 8, 


and the Cur mings decision seems to be legal but too legalistic 

The Soviet naturally does not desire to assume responsibility for the Kerensky 
it overthrew the Kerensky Government. Recognition of that would 
recognition of other debts against Russia, repudiated by the Soviet. It ts 
financial condition to saddle itself with heavy debts incurred under the 
empire or under Kerensky’s short rule. It has itself damage claims against the 
United States for its expeditions against Russia at the close of the war and these 
might offset the debt in part. It also may well assert that repudiation is the order 

of the day and has its extenuating circumstances owing to world depression 


Emphasizing the fact that Russia’s credit had been excellent ‘in postwar 
years. that Russia wanted American goods “‘badly,”’ and that her purchases 
would “keep our industrial plants busy,’ the News urged that the ad- 


ministration look for “loopholes” in the law or that Congress ‘‘remedy the 


situation by repealing it. The Johnson Act is “a sort of incubus to our 
national prosperity, said the paper on June 10, and Senator Hiram Johnson 
of California, ‘‘an international nuisance.’’ On July 27, it cried angrily that 


Recognition of Russia implied that the United States intended to and wanted to 
trade and that adjustment of the debt would be linked with the commercial 
transaction. From the Russian viewpoint, Uncle Sam is a practical joker with a 
perverted sense of humor. He threw open the wide boulevard to trade, invited 
Russia to step along it, and just as Brother Soviet had his caravan well along it, 
sprung the trap that dropped the barrier of the Johnson Act across the right of way 


The arrival of Ivan Boyev, Vice-Commissar of Foreign Trade, in Wash- 
ington to discuss the debt question with State Department officials tem- 
porarily raised the News’ hopes. “Some solution of the $187,000,000 
obligation ought to be possible,” it declared on August 4. “Through con- 
tinued delay, each country will soon lose more in foreign commerce than 
the amount of the debt.’ As discussions dragged on in Washington, how- 
ever, the News became increasingly disheartened. On November 26, it ex- 
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pressed skepticism about the possibility of settling the debt problem and 
pointed out that as a result of America’s ‘blundering policy” Britain and 
Germany both “went after Russian trade."’ Collapse of debt negotiations 
early in 1935 left the News bitterly critical of America’s Russian policy and 
on February 2 the editors explained at length that the ‘Johnson law and 
Russian recognition simply did not go together.” 

The great American-Russian trade revival that the Dallas News and 
others had expected to come from recognition never did materialize. Never- 
theless, progress of a sort was made during 1935 and the News continued to 
hope for more. On June 7 it found Russian purchases of American cotton 
amounting to $5,500,000 “encouraging” and on July 16 it looked upon a 
reciprocal trade agreement just concluded with Russia as “the beginning of 
a more permanent agreement.” It continued to insist, however, that 


Russia should be able to get ample credit facilities in this country since it seems 
able to meet its obligations promptly 

The Soviet has g@ased to be rabidly communistic. It is now in full touch with 
other nations and ig a member of the league. It is fitting that trade relations should 
be resumed betweah two great nations that have many economic and other inter 
ests in common 


On November 22, it noted the second anniversary of American recognition 
of Russia by reviewing economic relations between the two countries since 
November, 1933. “We are moving in the right direction at least,’ concluded 
the News, adding that “our optimism has also begun to increase.” Through- 
out 1936 and 1937 editorials took periodic notice of the modest increases 
in Russian purchases in the United States. On February 5, 1939, in the last 
editorial on the subject before World War II, the editors reported that 
Russia had purchased $75,000,000 worth of goods in the United States 
during the first ten months of 1938—more than she had bought from any 
other country. The editors voiced their pleasure over the fact that the United 
States, “though not approving of Communism—has maintained friendly 
trade relations.” 

If the News editors were disappointed that the economic results of 
recognition were not more substantial, they regarded its effects on the world 
balance of power as entirely beneficial. Commenting on the new Russian 
ambassador Alexander Troyanovsky’s first mecting with President Roosevelt, 
the News observed on January 10, 1934, that 


Each made a speech, customary on such occasions, expressing pleasure at the re 
sumption of friendly relations, Russia stressing the thought that the cause of 
world peace is thereby greatly aided. This undoubtedly is true, for Japan seems to 
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be more willing to forego its supposed designs on East Siberia and perhaps may 
be willing to resume negotiations that may end the many disputes that now exist 
between these two powers in the Far East. 


John Knott's cartoon on this occasion was called ‘The Big Story” and 
showed a woman (History) busy typing out the following statement at her 
desk: ‘'1934—Cause of World Peace Advanced by Recognition of Russia by 
the United States."’ In the opinion of the News, recognition not only helped 
redress the balance of power in the Far East; it also strengthened Russia 
in Europe. To American recognition, the News on June 5, 1934, attributed, 
in part, Russia's success in negotiating treaties with France, Poland, and the 
Baltic states, in secyring recognition from Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania, and in thus making her western frontiers safe from attack. “The ‘ 
Sovict-American agreement has had one very important indirect effect,” the 
editors stated on November 22, 1935. “It has greatly increased Soviet stand- 
ing among nations. It caused a shift in the attitudes of Great Britain and 
Germany. Thus something has been contributed to international stability.” 

In hundreds of editorials in the late Thirties, the News discussed Russia 
as a counterpoise to Japan in Asia and to Nazi Germany in Europe. In 
proportion as Japan and Germany increased as menaces to world peace, the 
News, along with most Americans, looked to Russia with mounting friend- 
liness and admiration as a determined opponent of aggression. The editors 
were confident that Russia was moving slowly but surely away from com- 
munism toward democracy and capitalism, that she was a stout upholder of 
world peace, and that she was a natural ally of the Western democracies 
against fascism. On the decline of communism in Russia, the following 
editorial statements are typical: 


There is no question that the complexion of the Soviet has changed. It is 
veering from Marxist principles to State capitalism without admitting the fact 
(June 9, 1934) i 

Russia is losing its extreme Communist aspect and slowly developing into a 
form of workers’ democracy (November 10, 1935) 

Russia really seems to be cutting away rather decidedly from its older com- 
munistic policies and is translating them into a sort of democracy (January 26, 
1936) 

Russia would properly be classed as radically democratic rather than communis- 
tic (November 27, 1936) 

The Russian Government has ceased to be Communist except in name. From 
State capitalism it is progressing in part toward individual capitalism (April 22, 
1938) 
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And on Russia as a force for peace: 


The admission of Russia as a member of the League of Nations . . . will make 
for peace (September 10, 1934) 

The fact that Soviet Russia entered the league and takes an active part in its 
deliberations is an omen of peace (January 26, 1935) 

The Soviet Government champions peace and collective security in connection 
with the league (September 10, 1936) 

Just at present Russia is the leader in league action as the defender of the 
rights of weak nations (October 9, 1936) 

More than any other large country on the continent of Europe, Russia has ob 
served since 1918 a policy of staying home and minding her own business ( Febru 
ary 6, 1939) 


On November 12, 1937, then, the News urged a ‘firm, definite, military 
alliance’ of the Western European democracies with Sovict Russia against 
“Ttalo-German-Japanese aggression.” Litvinov’s proposal for united action 
against the ‘fascist wall across middle Europe” the News called entirely 
“sensible” on March 20, 1938. But in an editorial on May 13, 1938, the 
editors noted with misgivings that fascism, particularly among the “'Cliveden 
set,’ had 


gained a strong following among England's nobility. Many of the peers seem to 
tremble from fear of Communism and view fascism as the only preventive. Others 
share, to a degree at least, Hitler's anti-Semitism. 

These Nazi sympathizers have ready access to the British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain. 


The “deliberate snubbing” (October 6, 1938) of Russia by Britain and 
France at Munich in the fall of 1938 the News regarded as foolish and 
dangerous and in the months that followed the editors advocated with 
increasing urgency an alliance of Britain, France, and Russia against Hitler 
But, as they remarked discouragedly on May 5, 1939, 


Chamberlain's deep-rooted distrust of a government nominally Communist seems 
to have broken down the necessary inclusion of Russia in a stop-Hitler bloc. The 
British Premier is unwilling to agree to an outright military alliance. This appears 
to the outside world sheer folly. It is not necessary for Britain to embrace Red 
ideology to collaborate in the security of Europe 


Stalin's “wariness, following Munich, about dealing with the Chamberlain 
government was declared, on June 8, to be quite understandable. Still, 
until the announcement of the Nazi-Soviet pact in August, 1939, the editors 
continued to hope against hope for an anti-Nazi alliance of Britain, France, 
and Russia. Even the great purges in Russia in the mid-Thirties—for which 
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the News expressed strong disapproval—did not weaken the editors in 
their firm belief in the necessity of an antifascist alliance with Russia. 
Only once during the Thirties was there a temporary interruption in 
what might be called the ‘‘critical friendliness” of the News toward Soviet 
Russia. The occasion was the convening of the Seventh Congress of the 
Third International in Moscow in July, 1935. Since the Comintern Congress 
was attended by American Communist Party leaders and since it discussed, 
among other things, the progress of the communist movement in the United 
States, Washington officials regarded it as a violation of Russia's pledge, 
made at the time of recognition, not to interfere in American internal affairs. 
Fully approving the State Department's action in lodging a strong protest 
with the Soviet government, the News declared on August 27, 1935, that 


Stalin must definitely decide whether he will accept the comity rules of nations and 
cease agitation for world communism or, on the other hand, hold to his interna 
tional ambitions and cease to be a working member of the family of nations. If 
he fails to give a satisfactory reply to the United States this Nation will probably 
withdraw recognition. Other important nations would presumably follow suit 
and Russia would stand rather isolated, much to the joy of Japan and Germany. 


Two days later the News ridiculed the Soviet contention that the Comintern 
was a private organization over which Russia had no jurisdiction. “If the 


International is to continue its activities here,’ warned the editors, ‘'no 
course is open except to terminate friendly relations with Russia.” In a final 
editorial on the subject on September 3, the News again speculated on the 
possibility of severing diplomatic relations with Russia: 


However desirable it may be for two great nations to be on friendly terms, en- 
joying reciprocal economic relations, Secretary Hull is right in insisting that a 
pledge made in treaty form must be honorably preserved. . . . If Russia did not 
intend to keep such a pledge it should not have agreed to do so, Having signed, 
it must keep its pledge or accept consequences. These probably will be the with- 
drawal of recognition and the cancellation of economic agreements 


By the fall of 1935, however, the crisis had passed, even though, in fact, 
the Soviet government never yielded in its insistence that it was not re- 
sponsible for activities of the Comintern. But the Popular Front line for 
antifascist collaboration with the democracies, toward which Russia had 
been moving throughout 1933 and 1934, was launched in earnest after 
the Comintern conference and relations between the United States and 
Russia improved steadily thereafter. By November 22, the News was again 
insisting that recognition had been “a wise policy” and on January 26, 
1936, it was calling Russia " ‘a good neighbor’ . . . in the family of nations.’ 
Litvinov's denunciation, in the League of Nations, of charges by Japa 
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Germany, and Italy that Russia ‘‘advocated international communism” and 
was ‘‘guilty of propagandist agitation’’ was immensely pleasing to the News. 
“Tt was,"’ commented the editors, ‘a sort of intimation that Soviet Russia 
has ceased to emphasize, for the present at least, the policy of world propa- 
gandism for the spread of communism." Perhaps, they added, Litvinov “‘de- 
sires to hint that Russia is devoting itself to its own domestic policies and 
has ceased to give moral support to communist propagandist agencies." Of 
the validity of this interpretation of Soviet policy the News became increas- 
ingly convinced in the late Thirties and, as we have seen, steadily warmed 
to the idea of Communist Russia as a trustworthy ally of the democracies 
against fascism. 

Meanwhile, on the home front, the News regarded the American Com- 
munist Party (“notoriously weak and ineffectual’ )* with equanimity; its 
indignation was reserved for “witch-hunters and red-baiters."’* “ America,’ 
it declared on July 31, 1935, 


should let the Earl Browders talk to their hearts’ content and confine them only 
when they take action. After all, communisrn except in its plea for overthrow of 
existing institutions by force, is merely an economic and political theory. It is 
among the unworkable beliefs which every American citizen has a right to enter 
tain. On the basis of present growth, it would take Mr. Browder's party two 
centuries at least to make any sort of creditable election showing. 


During the late Thirties, the editors of the News defended freedom of press 
for the Daily Worker;* excoriated “the drive of the Hearst press against 
academic freedom’’;* praised Roosevelt and Alfred Landon for coming out 
against teachers’ loyalty oaths during the 1936 presidential campaign;* 
called Mayor Frank Hague “un-American” and “‘Hitleristic’’ for suppress- 
ing left-wing speakers in Jersey City;’ and dismissed an inquiry by the 
Texas legislature into alleged communism at the University of Texas as a 
"Needless Investigation."’* Discussing ‘Red Hunters in Texas’’ on October 
17, 1936, the editors had this to say: 


The trouble with many of the Red hunters is that, while wholly honest, they are 
the gullible victims of racketeers who live luxuriously from the profits of Red 
scares. One of the easiest rackets to work in this country is to form a patrioteer 
organization with high dues and expensive publications. The promoter then works 
up a few Red scares, and money from thousands of frightened suckers comes 
rolling in. 


2 Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Texas, October 24, 1936. 
3 October 21, 1936. * December 15, 1938. 5 May 20, 1936 
® October 21, 1936. 7 April 6, 1938. * October 15, 1936 
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The editors were equally incensed in the spring of 1938 when the New York 
legislature passed a bill barring communists from public positions, civil serv- 
ice jobs, and positions in public schools in the state of New York. According 
to the News on March 27, 


It would be as justifiable for Democrats to bar Republicans from teaching school 
of serving as policemen, or for Republicans to bar Democrats. When opposition 
parties are outlawed, we will have Hitlerism for certain. Communists are unpopu- 
lar but not necessarily unlawful. 


The editors had nothing but praise for Governor Herbert Lehman when he 
vetoed the bill a few days later. An editorial on April 20 declared that 


it is not felony to believe in Communism and such a belief surely ought not to 
disqualify a competent person from public office 

The day that the United States denies the right of the Communist to exist as a 
political party in this country, that day America ceases to be free 


With the signing of a nonaggression pact and a commercial treaty be- 
tween Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia in August, 1939, the Popular Front 
period of antifascist collaboration came abruptly to an end. The resumption 
of a Stalinist “hard line’ toward the Western democracies following the 
pact and the invasion of Finland in November naturally hardened the atti- 
tude of the New s—as of most Americans—toward the Soviet Union. Never- 
theless, the News firmly opposed breaking off diplomatic relations with 
Russia during the Nazi-Sovict period. As it explained on January 5, 1940, 


Despite the wholesale condemnation by Americans of Russia's aggression 
against Finland, there is no real reason to regret our recognition of the Soviet 
Government or to break off relations now. The main purpose in our maintaining 
diplomatic and consular services in Russia, as in other countries, is not to give 
moral approval of the type of government in force, but to look after the interests 
of our government and the personal and commercial interests of our citizens. 

Resolutions demanding that the State Department yank the United States Am- 
bassador home from Moscow and close all its offices in Russia are ill-advised, We 
would gain nothing—and neither would the Finns—from such an official gesture 
of nose-thumbing. On the other hand, individual Americans in Russia and Ameri- 
can companies doing business in or with Russia might be seriously inconvenienced 
and might even suffer heavy losses as a result. 


The News, moreover, continued to be severely critical of all manifestations 
of ‘‘red-baiting” during this period. It opposed loyalty oaths and assaults on 
academic freedom in colleges,* deplored efforts by the American Legion, by 


* March 11, 1940 and January 31, 1941. 
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Congressional leaders, and by state officials to restrict the rights of American 
communists,’® defended Eleanor Roosevelt against charges of fellow-travel- 
ing,"' and chided Yale undergraduates for their rude reception of Com- 
munist Party leader Earl Browder when he spoke on the Yale campus."* Its 
loyalty to the American civil-liberties tradition was firm and unwavering 
during this trying period. 

With the coming of World War II to Russia in June, 1941, and to th« 
United States in December, the News quickly resumed the policy of ‘critical 
friendliness’’ toward the Russians which it had held prior to the Nazi- 
Soviet pact. Its praise for Russian valor at Stalingrad and elsewhere was un- 
stinted. In editorial after editorial it insisted that Russia was bearing the 
main brunt of the struggle against the Nazis,’ called for the rushing of 
lend-lease supplies to the Soviets,’* and demanded a second front as soon as 
possible to relieve pressure on the Soviet front.'* The News had scant pa 
tience with Americans who continued to snipe at Russia after she became 
our wartime ally. In the opinion of the editors, complaints that the British 
were ‘making suckers’ of Americans and that Russia was planning “to 
overrun and bolshevize the world” were pure and simple Nazi propaganda 
On October 24, 1943, they declared: 


Whenever anyone is heard saying that the British are outslicking us or that we 
dare not trust Russia much, it is well to remember that this is Nazi propaganda 
No matter how honest and patriotic the American who repeats such statements, he 
proves himself gullible and a victim of enemy wiles. We can ill afford to win the 
war on the military fronts and then lose it because we fall for the lies of Hitler's 
propagandists 


Throughout the war the hopes of the News for amicable and profitab! 


postwar relations between the United States and Russia rose steadily. On 
June 6, 1944, the editors commented with satisfaction on Eric Johnston's 
trip to Russia and his prediction of postwar friendship between the two 


nations: ° 

Only a dozen years ago, we had no direct diplomatic relations with Russia, and 
many American businessmen were still trying to outdo each other in denouncing 
everything Russian and in predicting the early downfall of the Soviet regime. But 


10 September 23 and October 2.1939; August 14, 1940 

1! December 21, 1939 '? November 30, 1939 

13 Editorials on May 2 and September 26, 1942, February 24, 1943, and Januar 
1944 are typical. They are in startling contrast to the News statement on April 28, 1960 
that “Russia fought a war with Nazi Germany and managed to escape with its shirt be 
of combined American-British-French strength.” 

14 See, for example, editorials for February 9 and April 19, 1942 and for May 26. 1943 

15 See. among the many editorials on this subject. those for March 23. 1942. M 3 
1943, and April 3, 1944. 
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today the chosen spokesman of American business extends a friendly hand to 
Russia and is received with warm expressions of friendship. 

Fortunately, Mr. Johnston, in his Moscow speech, did not pussyfoot on the 
wide political and economic differences between Russia and the United States. He 
predicted that the present differences would continue and might even increase. But 
he did not view them as bars to either friendship or trade. Russia will come out of 
this war as the strongest power in Europe and probably as the strongest power in 
Asia as well. She will want more machines than she can make, and she will have 
vast buying power backed by gold and by potential exports of raw materials. 


To the very end of the war in August, 1945, the News remained confident 
that there were no geographic reasons for American-Sovict conflict after the 
war and that there were very good economic reasons for friendly relation- 
ships. Even after the war ended, the News for several months was still re- 
ferring to the Russians as ‘Comrades in Peace,’ denouncing ‘‘Russian- 
baiting” in the United States,’* explaining (though not entirely approving ) 
the logic of Russia's policy in Poland, in the Baltic states, and in the Bal- 
kans,"’ and urging Chiang Kai-shek to come to terms with the ‘agrarian 
Communists” of North China in order to end a civil war that might endan- 
ger world peace.’* In a 1945 editorial opposing peacetime conscription, en- 
titled “Defense against Whom?” the News expressed confidence that 


there is about as little reason for [the United States and Russia} going to war 
with each other as has ever existed between two great powers in the history of 
the world. Though they have strikingly different political and economic concepts, 
there is no conflict of economic interests. Russia lies in a broad band across 
Eurasia from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The United States lies in a somewhat 
smaller band across North America between the same two oceans. Each country 
has practically unlimited resources for the maintenance of a high standard of liv 
ing for its own population. Each country has its sphere of influence. Keeping the 
peace boils down to a question of whether the United States and Russia will come 
to grips simply because they want to fight or whether they will maintain peace 
because reason is on the side of their doing so 

In making this decision, the burden is more upon the United States than upon 
Russia. Russia ts logically pervaded by a psychology of fear and suspicion because 
of the isolation to which she has been subjected, during the last quarter cen- 
tury 


But the ‘softness’ toward Russia (as the News would put it today) 
which began on the editorial pages of the Dallas News in 1933 did not long 
outlast World War II. The intensification of the Cold War (which com- 


1® November 3, 1945 

1? See editorials for September 24, October 10, and October 19, 1945 

'§ See editorials for November 5 and 20, 1945, and for February 2 and 15, 1946 
18 October 30, 1945 
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menced shortly after the Yalta conference in February, 1945) during 1946 
and 1947, the Berlin airlift, the triumph of the Reds in China, the Korean 
War, and the intervention of Red China in Korea gradually wrought a 
major transformation in the outlook of the editors of the News. Alienated, 
like most Americans, by Stalin's apparently implacable hostility toward the 
West in the postwar period, the News came in time to abandon its Wil- 
sonian dream of world peace and harmony sustained by the United Nations 
after World War II. But whereas a majority of American liberals moved, 
as a result of the new hard-boiled Stalinist line, from noncommunism to 
anticommunism, without abandoning their liberal principles,*” the News 
gradually discarded the liberal faith that had animated it for so many years 
and replaced it with a philosophy which it had once looked upon with 
distaste. 

The transformation could not have been more complete. From an emi 
nently fair-minded, reasonable, open-minded and mildly New Dealish 
organ of opinion ( whose ideal in the 1930's and 1940's seems to have been 
the “enlightened conservatism’ of the New York Times), the News during 
the 1950's became one of the leading spokesmen for blind and irresponsible 
reaction in the United States. In the 1930's and 1940's the News had re 
garded William Randolph Hearst's ‘‘sensationalism and his cooked-up 
crusades and red scares’ with contempt;”* in the 1950's it came to out- 
Hearst Hearst in its practice of associating anything of which it disapproved 
with Communism and subversion. At one time, the News hailed the work of 
the American Civil Liberties Union in defending the rights of unpopular 
minorities; today, it refers to it sneeringly as a “Swivel Liberties Union.”'** 
Once, the News heartily supported the civil-libertarian decisions of the Su- 
preme Court; today, it calls the Court a ‘Judicial Kremlin” because of its 
continued concern for our Bill of Rights freedoms.** Once, the News re- 
garded the liberal position in politics as an honorable one to take; today, for 
the New’s, a liberal is scarcely distinguishable from a Marxist who, in turn, 
is scarcely distinguishable from a Russian agent. During the 1930's and 
1940's, as we have seen, the News supported, in the main, the policy of the 
Roosevelt administration toward Sovict Russia. Today, the News refers to 
this same policy as “The New Deal-Queer Deal foreign policy’ and charges 
that it was shaped by “an unknown number of subversives, perverts, and 
miscellaneous security risks."'** Despite a remarkable continuity in editorial 
personnel on the News during the past quarter of a century, the views ex- 


20 See David A. Shannon, The Decline of American Communism (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1959) for an examination of this development 

21 September 13, 1938. 22 February 7, 1960. 

23 September 1, 1958. 24 January 18, 1955. 
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pressed by the editors have in recent years been almost completely turned 
inside out. 

The editors of the Dallas News have, of course, a “perfect right,” as we 
say, to change their minds. There are few of us who have not modified our 
view of things during the past few years under the impact of the breath- 
taking and, at times, bewildering changes that have taken place in our 
world. What the News does not have a right to do, morally at any rate, is to 
distort the history of the 1930's and 1940's in such a way as to convey to its 
more than 200,000 readers the notion that a grand design, bordering on 
treason, of liberals and New Dealers to undermine the American Way of 
Life is responsible for the time of troubles in which we now live. It es- 
pecially has no right to do this, it seems to me, when the policies of the 
1930's and 1940's which it now sees as part of a liberal conspiracy against 
the United States were heartily endorsed, at the time, by the editors of the 
News. The record ( which could be amplified in far greater detail than I have 
done here) is clear: most of the points of view which the News, in retro- 
spect, regards with horror and denounces with savagery once appeared regu- 
larly on the editorial pages of the News itself. If they were part of a New 
Deal-Queer Deal plot, then the News editors were among the plotters. It is 
high time that the editors and owners of the Dallas News faced that fact. 


Rand McNally Names New Editor 


F. Edward Peacock has been named 
vice president in charge of Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company's Education Publish- 
ing Division, Rand McNally President 
Andrew McNally, III, announced in 
Chicago today. Peacock has headed the 
College Publishing Department within 


the Education Division for the past 


eight years. Vice President Dennis 
O'Shea, formerly in charge of the Edu- 
cation Division and general sales man- 
ager of Rand McNally, will devote his 


full time to sales administration. 





Zionist Counterpropaganda: 
The Case of the American 
Council for Judaism 


SAMUEL HALPERIN 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


, AN ZIONISM is very much in need of a historian,” observes Eric 
F. Goldman in his perceptive study of American social reform movements 
Indeed, the student of American Zionism will find a rich lode of social sci 
ence data as well as a basis for insights into many significant social processes 

In the arduous half-century struggle for a Jewish state in Palestine, the 
American Zionist movement was able to win effective support from other 
groups, Jewish and non-Jewish, only in the face of intense opposition from 
numerous and often powerful organizations. Despite this opposition, how 
ever, some type of working alliance with the expanding Zionism movement 
was the end product of virtually every Zionist encounter with American 
“non-believers.” Zionist efforts to mobilize organized support took a variety 
of traditional forms: winning over existing associations like labor unions 
and church groups, forming new ones like the United Jewish Appeal and 
American Christian Palestine Committee, and utilizing a broad range of 
propaganda appeals, techniques and media in order to attract unorganized 
or uncommitted Jewish and non-Jewish support. 

Earlier in these pages I made an effort to document the mobilization of 
“Christian America” for the Zionist cause and to assess the value of non 
Jewish support for the attainment of Zionist goals.? The present study will 
direct attention to the manner in which Zionists further built up and solidi 
fied group support by exploiting a conflict with the only persistent organized 
anti-Zionist interest group in the community—the American Council for 
Judaism. Specifically, we shall observe the nature of a group which rejected 
the Zionist program, the manner in which Zionists combated this croup, 

1 Rendezvous With Destiny: A History of Modern American Reform (New York: Vin 
tage Books, 1958), p. 358n 


2 Samuel Halperin, “Zionism and Christian America: The Political Use of Referen 
Groups,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 40 (1959) pp. 225-237 
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and the pre ybable effects of organized anti-Zionist opposition on the realiza- 
tion of basic American-Zionist goals. 


Origin. Program and Activities of the American Council for Judaism 
; & 


Just as there have been several varicties of Zionism and numerous moti- 
vations for adhering to it, so the Jewish community has accommodated in its 
midst various forms of anti-Zionism. Socialists and Communists, for ex- 
ample, castigated Zionism as reactionary, bourgeois and obscurantist, as a 
sinister deviation from the true Socialist path, and as a mirage compounded 
of religious romanticism and chauvinism.’ Ultra-Orthodox Jews rejected 
Zionism as a secularist, political short cut which refused to recognize that the 
Jewish Restoration to Zion would come only when God was ready for it, not 
as the result of mortal man’s efforts to anticipate Divine Will.* Still other 
Jews viewed Zionism as untimely and ill-advised, as a nationalism come too 
late to be successful but, nevertheless, likely to stir up intercommunity dis- 
cord, international tension and, perhaps, even anti-Semitism. 

The most powerful opposition to Zionist aspirations in America ema- 
nated from Reform Judaism, the liberal wing of American Jewry, whose 
rabbis officially rejected Zionism in 1897, on essentially theological 


grounds 


Resolved, that we totally disapprove of any attempt for the establishment of a 
Jewish state. Such attempts show a misunderstanding of Israel's mission which 
from the narrow political and national field has been expanded to the promotion 


the whole human race of the broad and universalistic religion first pro- 


amor 
claimed by the Jewish prophe ts . 

We affirm that the object of Judaism is not political nor national, but spiritual, 
and addresses itself to the continuous growth of peace, justice, and love in the 
human race, to a messianic time when all men will recognize that they form “one 


great brotherhood” for the establishment of God's kingdom on earth.° 
But under the pressure of world events involving catastrophes for the 


Henry Cohen, “Crisis and Reaction,” American Jewish Archives, Vol. 5 (June 

1953), p. 73; Melech Epstein, Jewish Labor in U.S.A., 1882-1952 (New York: Trade 
Union Sponsoring Committee, 1950), Vol. Il, pp. 305-306; Basil J. Viavianos and Feliks 
Gross, eds., Struggle for Tomorrow: Modern Ideologies of the Jewish People (New York 
Arts, Inc.. 1954), Ch. 8; Harry Rogoff, An East Side Epic (New York: Vanguard Press, 
Inc., 1930), Ch. XVII; and A. L. Patkin, The Origins of the Russian-Jewish Labour Move 
ment (Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire Pty., Ltd., 1947) 

* See the sympathetic sketch of Agudas Israel by Isaac Lewin in Vlavianos and Gross, 
op. cit... Ch. 9 

* Yearbook, Central Conference of American Rabbis, Vol. VII (1897), p. xli and also 
Naomi Wiener Cohen, “The Reaction of Reform Judaism in America to Political Zionism 
(1897-1922), Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, Vol. XL (1951), 
pp. 361-394 
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Jewish people, socio-economic changes within Reform Judaism, and the 
strivings of organized Zionist partisans who were also Reform rabbis and 
laymen, the traditional antipathy of Reform to Zionism began to wane. By 
1935, Reform rabbis had officially abandoned their anti-Zionist program 
and by 1942 they were on record favoring a Zionist fighting force in 
Palestine, a key intermediate objective of the over-all Zionist program." 

In protest against this pro-Zionist trend within Reform, however, a 
minority of ninety rabbis convened a “‘non-Zionist’’ rabbinical conference at 
Atlantic City in June 1942.’ It was the mutually shared opinions expressed 
at this meeting which, in fact, soon crystallized into the anti-Zionist Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism. 

Until then, opposition to Zionism between the two world wars had been 
largely confined to the stray indictments of influential laymen or, more usu 
ally, the casual pronouncements of a disapproving rabbi.* Consequently, 
unorganized anti-Zionist opinion, in so far as it existed, was forced to reckon 
with Zionist victory after Zionist victory. In the words of the Council for 
Judaism's Information Bulletin of June 30, 1944, 


If Jewish nationalism has marched from one success to another, it has done so 
largely because it possessed organization. There has always been opposition to the 
Zionist-nationalist theory. But it has been sporadic, apologetic, disorganized, and 
in the end, therefore, usually frustrated . . 

Evaluate the record! Neutrality, passivity, appeasement, lack of organization 
have led to an intolerable situation. For a quarter of a century, through default 
and unorganized opposition, a substantial body of American Jewry has been com 
mitted to a program from which it dissented by conviction. At times of crisis this 
dissent was expressed, but necessarily, for lack of continuing organization, in 
weak terms. Always, the Zionist-nationalist could say to the dissenter, ““Whom but 
yourself do you represent ?’’* 


To correct this obvious weakness of their point of view, anti-Zionists 
founded the American Council for Judaism with the announced intention of 
initiating a vast organized movement which would define the Jew as a mem 
ber of a religious community alone. In the Council's view, Jews had nothing 


® Yearbook, Central Conference of American Rabbis, Vol. XLV (1935), pp. 103, 342 
354; Vol. XLVII (1937), pp. 98 ff. and 419 ff.; Vol. LIT (1942), pp. 169-182 

* See Jewish Telegraphic Agency and International Jewish Press Service bulletins, June 
2-3, 1942 and New York Times, June 3, 1942, p.9 

® See Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, Common Ground (New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, 1938) and Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson, Zionism, Jews and Judaism (New 
York: Temple Emanu-El, 1942). Consult also Rabbinical Assembly of America (Conserva 
tive), Recomstructionist, January 5, 1940, pp. 4-5; January 19, 1940, pp. 15-16; March 29, 
1940, pp. 5-7; October 17, 1941, pp. 3—4; Morris Jastrow, Jr.. Zionism and the Future of 
Palestine (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1919), especially pp. 151-159 

* Pp. 2-3. 
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to do with peoplehood, Palestine or politics; theirs was a religion antitheti- 
cally disposed toward Zionism and its “national-chauvinistic’’ program. The 
Council's initial sponsors, mostly older rabbis reared in the classical Reform 
tradition of anti-Zionism—including rabbis Julian Morgenstern (President, 
Hebrew Union College), Louis Wolsey, William Fineshriber, Jonah 
Wise (Executive Director, Joint Distribution Committee), David Philip- 
son, Samuel H. Goldenson, Morris S. Lazaron, and Leo M. Franklin, as well 
as laymen Lessing Rosenwald (Chairman of the Board, Sears, Roebuck ) 
and Arthur Hays Sulzberger (Publisher, New Yor Times)—yointly 
pledged to wake up the “slumbering” American Jewish community and, 
accordingly, promulgated their doctrine on August 31, 1943, phrased in un- 
mistakable terms: 


We oppose the effort to establish a National Jewish State in Palestine or any- 
where else as a philosophy of defeatism, and one which does not offer a practical 
solution of the Jewish problem. We dissent from all those related doctrines that 
stress the racialism, the nationalism and the theoretical homelessness of Jews. We 
oppose such doctrines as inimical to the Welfare of Jews in Palestine, in America, 


or wherever Jews may dwell.*° 


With considerable funds available from wealthy sponsors, the Council 
embarked upon a multifaceted campaign to combat Zionism. Among the 
techniques employed were the sending of pamphlets, letters and telegrams 
to influential Jews and non-Jews, scheduling of speakers before non-Jewish 
audiences, purchasing of full-page advertisements in leading newspapers, 
organization of local chapters and activities, submission of memoranda to 
government officials, testimony before Congressional committees, and visits 
to prominent statesmen, churchmen and civic leaders." 

Recognizing the annoyance of Zionist adherents at the charge of “dual 
loyalty’ or lack of patriotism to the United States, the Council's propa- 
gandists spared no efforts to implant the impression that Zionism endan- 
gered the status of American Jewry by encouraging anti-Semitism, that 


1° American Council for Judaism, Statement of Views (Philadelphia: 1943). The issu 
ance of this statement, which was widely publicized, especially in the New York Times, 
August 31, 1943, coincided with the founding of the Zionist-dominated American Jewish 
Conference 

11 For examples of these techniques, see the Council's Sidney Wallach, The Struggle for 
Integration (Philadelphia: 1945); Zionism ws. Judaism (Philadelphia: 1944); The Ameri- 
can of Jewish Faith (Philadelphia: 1945); A Post-War Program for Jews (Submitted to 
Cordell Hull, September 25, 1944). See also testimony before the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Committee on Foreign Affairs, Hearings on H. Res. 418 and H. Res. 419, Reso- 
lutions Relative to the Jewish National Home in Palestine, 78th Congress, 2nd Session 
(Washington: 1944), pp. 120-145, 159-171, 197-209, 327-343 and 346-355; and 
Frank C. Sakran, Palestine Dilemma: Arab Rights versus Zionist Aspirations (Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1948), pp. 168 ff. 
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Zionists were “Palestinians first and Americans second,” that dollars do- 
nated to the United Jewish Appeal would be used for ‘foreign govern- 
mental purposes,” and that Zionist ideology meant that all American Jews 
would eventually have to move to Palestine or, at best, ‘‘ghettoize’’ them- 
selves in America. The ‘dual loyalty menace” was, for example, conveyed 
by Rabbi Louis Wolsey to Congress in his testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. A Jewish state, he warned, would render the po- 
sition of American Jews “equivocal,” would mean that “I am looked upon 
as a member of a nation whose headquarters is in Palestine, and that I am 
subject to suspicion, alienism, and perhaps worse.” 

Offering what Zionists termed a ‘‘cut-rate’’ membership fee of two dol- 
lars (compared with the Zionist Organization of America’s annual dues of 
six dollars), the Council never exceeded a membership, by its own claims, 
of 15,000 persons or three percent of peak Zionist enrollments (Zionist 
estimates of its opponent's strength ranged from 2,500 to 8,000). It is also 
instructive to note that, according to two unpublished surveys by Mordecai 
Grossman and the American Jewish Committee, all but one of the national 
officers and executive board members of the Council were affiliated with Re- 
form Judaism, were of the “upper middle” or “lower upper’ classes, and 
were derived from German-Jewish backgrounds. In contrast, the vast ma- 
jority of American Jews as well as the original bulk of American Zionists 
were identified with Conservative or Orthodox Judaism, were “middle” to 
“upper lower’ class in economic status, and were East European in national 
origin. ( By the war years, however, Zionist groups also included substan 
tial numbers of upper income bracket Jews as well as Reform Jews of Ger- 
man antecedents. ) Thus, Council members were differentiated from the rest 
of American Jewry on religious, social and economic as well as ideological 
grounds.*® 


'2 Hearings , Op. cit., p. 204 and the Council's Rabbi Lazaron’s “Foreword” to 
Christian Opinion on Jewish Nationalism and a Jewish State (Philadelphia: 1944); and 
Sidney Wallach, Jews Must Choose (Philadelphia: n.d.). Unpublished content analyses of 
more recent documents issued by the Council have been made by the staff of the American 
Jewish Committee and bear out the author's contention that the “dual loyalty” charge is 
the mainspring of the Council's propaganda 

3 According to Grossman's study, “Opinions of Leaders of American Council for Ju 
daism ©n Jewish Integration and Group Survival,” the great majority of the respondents to 
his questionnaire held that “ Jew’ always has a religious connotation and no other, but that 
“in an unguarded moment.” many admit that a person may lose his religious affiliations and 
still remain a Jew. Richard A. Schermerhorn, in whose These Our People (Boston: D. € 
Heath and Company, 1949) Grossman's work is cited, concludes that the leadership of the 
Council was composed of “minimal Jews as opposed to the Zionist “maximal” Jews (p 
441). This distinction is further highlighted by Rabbi Robert Gordis, who relates the story 
of the Council's attempt to enlist a prominent Orthodox rabbi known for his anti-Zionist 
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Zionist Counter propaganda 


The Zionist reaction to the formation of the American Council for Ju- 
daism reveals that the significance of the event was swiftly grasped. In the 
words of Simon Shetzer, Executive Secretary of the Zionist Organization of 
America, Zionists found little cause for comfort: 


For the first time in decades the Zionist movement faces formal and organized 
opposition from within Jewish ranks. A group of Reform Rabbis selected this, 
the most critical hour in Jewish history, to attack the whole Zionist structure and 
to challenge the validity of our Zionist program . . . The enemies of Zionism have 
declared war upon us. They have set out to undermine and discredit the Zionist 
ideal before the American Public and Government."* 


Before we turn to the Zionists’ counterattack, a brief consideration of 
anti-Zionism as a social psychological phenomenon will better enable us 
to understand the principal propaganda charges of the Zionist offensive 
against the Council for Judaism—the charges of ‘Jewish escapism,’ ‘‘self- 
hatred,” “‘traitorism,’’ and ‘‘assimilationism.’’ Whether, in fact, such barbs 
accurately describe the mentality of American Council for Judaism sup- 
porters is not the issue here. But, undoubtedly, among countless Zionists, 
anti-Zionism was perceived only as a defect in a person's Jewishness, never 
as a mere ‘intellectual difference of opinion.’’ While members of the Council 


leanings. The rabbi approached by the Council allegedly replied: “For you, Zionism is too 
much. for me, it is not enough. We have no basis for agreement.” (Judaism for the Modern 
Age [New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1955], p. 54). See also Solomon Sutker, 
“The Role of Social Clubs in the Atlanta Jewish Community,” in Marshall Sklare, ed., The 
Jes Social Patterns of an American Group (Glencoe, Illinios: Free Press, 1958), 
especially p. 268 
ording to a comprehensive survey of the Elmo Roper organization, released on No- 
r 16, 1945, pro- and anti-Jewish state opinion was divided as follows 
Pro-State Anti-State 
Prosperous economic status 73.9% 17.5% 
U'pper Middle 75.4 14.6 
Lower Middle 84.1 8.0 
Poor 79.3 . 8.8 
Orthodox Jews 86.6 5.9 
Reform Jews 71.5 19.8 
Conservative Jews 82.9 9.6 
r categories of the questionnaire may be found in Hadley Cantril, ed., Public Opinion, 
1946 (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1951), pp. 385—386. See 
Stern. “Analysis of the Poll,” New Palestine, April 12, 1946, pp. 165-166. 
Memo to All Z.O.A. District and Regional Chairmen and Secretaries and Members 
the National Administrative Council,” December 29, 1942, 2 pp. (mimeo). See a letter 
from Nahum Goldmann to Eliezer Kaplan, September 17, 1942, in Central Zionist Archives, 
Jerusalem, $53/210b 
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for Judaism viewed themselves as ‘‘authentic Jews in the classical tradition 
of Reform Judaism,”’ and Judaism as a religious denomination only, Zionists 
found them not merely ‘parochial’ and ‘‘unhistorical,” but worse, actually 
“traitorously un-Jewish.” 

The concept of “marginal” or “minimal” Jews was not a unique one im- 
provised by the Zionists as an epithet for their opponents. Jewish history is 
replete with examples of its members anxious to abandon their under- 
privileged minority status and “‘pass’’ into the more desirable circles of so- 
cially higher groupings. Similar phenomena have also been observed in the 
case of other minorities: Irish, Italians, and, especially, Negroes."* Building 
on the basis of these everyday observations, the eminent social psychologist 
—and ardent Zionist—Kurt Lewin developed the theory of “Jewish self- 
hatred."’ This theory appears to bear directly upon the activities and motiva- 
tions of the Council for Judaism. Certainly, Lewin’s observations provided 
Zionists with a sophisticated propaganda appeal which they did not hesitate 
to invoke often and again. 

Noting a high degree of assimilation with the majority culture among 
the upper stratum of the Jewish group, Lewin remarked that the person 
seeking to enter a higher status group has to be especially careful to disown 
any connection with the ideas of the group to which he once belonged 
Moreover, 


if belonging to a certain group hinders rather than helps the individual in 
achieving his dominant goals, a conflict between him and the group arises, even 
an eagerness to leave the group. The well-known anti-Semitism of some Jews is 
an expression of the individual Jew's dislike of belongingness to the Jewish 
group . . . Frequently it is the more privileged people within the underprivileged 
group, or those people whose open or secret intent it is to pass the line, who arc 
in the position of what sociologists call ‘marginal men." 


On the basis of controlled experiments at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Research Center for Group Dynamics, Lewin inferred that 
many prominent Jews were thus frustrated in their attempts to leave the 
Jewish group. He then went on to hypothesize a “generalized tendency to 
aggression’ on the part of such ‘marginal men.” Since the hostility of th 
would-be “passer’’ cannot be directed against the powerful majority which 
possesses retaliatory power as well as high status, it is instead diverted to- 
ward his own group or against himself. Under such circumstances, that se 
ment of the minority group which is most distinctively “minority culture,” 


15 See Oliver C. Cox, “Leadership Among Negroes in the United States,’ in Alvin W 
Gouldner, ed., Studies in Leadership (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), pp. 228 
271. 

16 Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), pp. 157, 176-179 
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or which reminds the “‘passer”’ of his inability to leave the minority group, 
will be the primary target for the hostility of the frustrated.*’ 

Such socially and economically prominent individuals, continued Lewin, 
remain within the minority group but, as likely as not, they assume positions 
of leadership which enable them, if they so desire, to inflict considerable 
damage upon their own group. Offered the cloak of communal leadership in 
recognition of their wealth and eminence, they accept the role ‘‘partly as a 
substitute for gaining status in the majority, partly because such leadership 
makes it possible for them to have and maintain additional contact with the 
majority.’ These “leaders from the periphery,” as Lewin terms them, are 
thus incapable of responding affirmatively to the needs and wishes of the 
mass of the minority er Up being led: 


Having achieved a relatively satisfactory status among non-Jews, these individuals 
are chiefly concerned with maintaining the status quo and so try to soft-pedal any 
action which might arouse the attention of the non-Jew they are so accus- 
tomed to viewing Jewish events with the eyes of the anti-Semite that they are 
afraid of the accusation of double-loyalty in the case of any outspoken Jewish 
action. If there is “danger” of a Jew's being appointed to the Supreme Court, 
they will not hesitate to warn the President against such an action."* 


As Zionist leadership became aware of activities of the American Coun- 


cil for Judaism, the Zionist press, often utilizing Lewin’s insights and termi- 
nology, severely attacked it. After the Council released its first membership 
rolls, Zionist rabbis published articles based on their “intimate and personal 


knowledge’ of “Jewish self-hatred” among the Council's sponsors. “Obvi- 
ously,” ran the general tenor of the Zionist reaction, “most of the anti- 
Zionists are Jewish escapists and assimilationists. Zionists, to the contrary, 
are aggressively Jewish. Under such circumstances, compromise and _per- 
suasion are valueless; anti-Zionism must be vigorously combatted.”’ 

Such articles as “They Sharpened the Dagger,”’ ‘Flying in the Face of 
Facts,’ “Those Who Never Learn,” ‘A Stab in the Back,” “‘Anti-Zionist 
Delusions,’ “The Die is Cast,’ “United Front Against Zionism,’ ‘“The 
American Council for Judaism: A Current and Timely Study in Frustration 
and Aggression, ‘Against Four Million: A Psychoanalytical Examination 


'? [hid., pp. 190-193. See Marshall Sklare, Conservative Judaism (Glencoe, Illinois 
Free Press, 1955), pp. 39-40; Abraham G. Duker, Jewish Survival in the World Today 
(New York: Hadassah, 1941), Part II-B, pp. 1-4; and Mordecai M. Kaplan, The Future 
f the American Jew (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), pp. 5-6 

18 Op. cit., p. 196. Lewin's study was published in 1941, several years before the estab- 
lishment of the Council for Judaism. His conclusions appear to be applicable to Gross- 
man's survey of the Council, cited above, which revealed that Council leaders favored the 
“melting pot’ over the “cultural pluralism” theories of Americanism, opposed the ex- 
tension of Jewish communal life in America, and rejected Hebrew studies 
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of the Jewish Anti-Zionist Testimony Offered Before House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee,” “ Anti-Zionism, a Fear Psychosis,’’ and “They Hate Zion- 
ists,""'® are suggestive of the reactions of the Zionist leadership. New Pales- 
tine’s editorial, “A Stab in the Back,” for example, declared: 


The challenge has been hurled, and at a time when we should present a united 
front against a common enemy [Hitler] we must turn and defend ourselves and 
the Jewish people from a dastardly stab in the back. The lines have been drawn; 
there can no longer be neutral Jews, disinterested Jews, apathetic Jews. The Jews 
of America must either signify their approval of the Zionist movement . . . or 
they must stand with the anti-Zionists in their negation of the right of the Jew 
to lift up his head among the peoples of the world. There is no neutral ground 
between.*° 


Replying to the anti-Zionist manifesto issued by the ninety Reform rabbis 
assembled at Atlantic City, a forerunner to the establishment of the Council 
for Judaism, seventeen leading Zionist rabbis, including the presidents of 
the Synagogue Council of America, Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
Rabbinical Assembly of America and Rabbinical Council of America, as 
well as a member of the praesidium of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of 
America, prepared a counterdeclaration: “Zionism—An Affirmation of 
Judaism.”** Signed initially by 733 rabbis, the document was approved by 
85 others within a two-month period—"'the largest number of rabbis whose 
signatures are attached to a public pronouncement in all Jewish history 
Containing more than 215 Reform rabbis listed as endorsers, this statement 
condemned the non-Zionists for ‘misrepresenting’ Zionism and the ‘‘his- 
toric Jewish religious teaching.” “The overwhelming majority of American 
Rabbis,” affirmed the 818 religious leaders, “regard Zionism not only as 
fully consistent with Judaism but as a logical expression and implementation 
of it.'** 

Depicting the anti-Zionist challenge as an attack upon Judaism as well as 


1% See New Palestine, issues of December, 1942, January—March, 1943, January, July 
September, 1944, March, 1945, as well as Reconstructionist, January 22, 1943, p. 19; May 15 
1942. pp. 5, 20 

20 December 18, 1942, p. 5. Also see the Z.0.A.'s Why Zionist Manpower Today! (New 
York: 1943) : 

21 Press Release of the American Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs, November 
20. 1942. This statement was later approved by the student bodies of five leading rabbinical 
seminaries (including Reform's Hebrew Union College by a vote of 42-9); New Palestine 
February 19, 1943, p. 14. For a detailed and recent example, see Chaim Lieberman, 
Strangers to Glory: An Appraisal of the American Council for Judaism (New York: Rain 
bow Press, 1955) 

22 Other denunciatory statements by Zionists and their allies may be consulted in Rab- 
binical Assembly of America (Conservative), Recomstructionist, February 5, 1943, pp. 17- 
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upon Zionism, Zionist leadership urged every synagogue to “stand up and 
be counted.’’ Zionists, who were ‘whole Jews” and ‘‘positive Jews,’ must 
see in this “dastardly challenge” of “marginal and minimal Jews” 


. the compelling need to marshal all of our available numerical strength—to 
translate the practically unanimous religious and sentimental attachment to 
Zionism into active afhliation with our organization. 

The answer to those who would defame our noble ideal and traduce our sacred 
cause, deeply rooted in Jewish history and tradition, is to continue to build more 
firmly and widely upon the foundations of our unyielding faith in the incon- 
testable validity of the Zionist aim to restore the land of Israel to the people of 
Israel. A vastly increased Zionist membership will be our strongest reply to the 


opposition ss 


Initial Zionist efforts to counter the activities of the Council included the 
establishment of District Public Relations Committees to serve as ‘‘listening 
posts and “combatant units’’; the formation of a Chaplain’s Committee on 
Unity for Palestine, composed of 228 rabbis in the United States armed 
forces, who criticized the Council for its charges of “dual loyalty’’;** and 
the launching of a nationwide ‘Committee to Combat the American Council 
for Judaism” (later renamed “Committee on Unity for Palestine”), whose 
purpose was the gathering of “all constructive forces in the fight upon the 
enemy in our midst.”’** 


18; Executive Committee of the American Jewish Conference, Conference Record, Decem 
ber, 1945, pp. 11-12; and Judge Louis E. Levinthal, President of Z.O.A., Press Release of 
December 16, 1942 
2% Memo from Simon Shetzer to All Z.0.A. Districts . . . , December 29, 1942 
24 A letter from this Chaplain's Committee was printed in the New York Times on 
January 21, 1946 
In view of the defamatory statements and innuendos made repeatedly by responsible 
representatives of the American Council for Judaism, impugning the patriotism of 
American Zionists, we the undersigned rabbis, serving as Chaplains in the armed 
forces of our nation, register our deep resentment and disapproval of such reckless and 
un-American allegations 
Of the 305 surviving Chaplains of the Jewish faith who responded unhesitatingly 
to the call of our country in its hour of need, 228 have already identified themselves 
with Zionism, with replies expected from many still overseas. For anyone to insinuate 
that Zionism tends to diminish the full measure of devotion of these 228 rabbis to 
America is the height of impudence 
Such an accusation comes with particularly bad grace from an organization which 
numbers amongst its leadership men who did not respond to the call of the responsible 
Jewish Commission to serve in the Chaplaincy 
Cited in the American Zionist Council, False Witness: The Record of the American Council 
for Judaism (New York: 1955), pp. 12-13 
25 New Palestine, January 7, 1944, p. 192; and Memo from Simon Shetzer to All Z.O.A. 
Districts, January 17, 1944 
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Zionist leaders sought to arouse greater zeal for their cause by repeatedly 
warning their membership that the Council, though small in numbers, was 
equipped with a budget of over $300,000 and was backed by some of 
America’s wealthiest Reform Jews. The Committee on Unity, stated its 
chairman, Rabbi Felix A. Levy, could marshal only one-sixth of the Coun- 
cil’s budget due to the crying demand for funds from other areas of Zionist 
activity. Nevertheless, the Committee on Unity had to succeed in its role as 
“missionary to the twenty percent’’ of American Jewry who had not yet em- 
braced Zionism, for it would be very “unwise to neglect this twenty per- 
cent which has plagued us since the organization, througl: which it ts able 
to express itself, came into being.’’** 

Relying primarily upon direct mail and direct contact propaganda, the 
Committee on Unity assembled a mailing list of all known officers and 
members of the Council for Judaism. Local Zionist districts then appointed 
more than 112 Unity for Palestine Committees in order to keep anti-Zion- 
ists and local Council activities under surveillance.*” More than 10,000 cir- 
cular letters, along with hundreds of personal letters, were mailed to per- 
sons suspected of being influenced by the Council's propaganda. James G. 
Heller, Felix A. Levy and Arthur Lelyveld—all distinguished Reform rab- 
bis and officers of the Committee on Unity—toured the nation, including 
popular Jewish summer resorts in four states, along with Pierre Van 
Paasen, Maurice Samuel, Reverend Richard Evans and numerous other 
speakers, in order to answer the accusations of the anti-Zionists. Critical 
statements about the Council by eminent Americans, like Albert Einstein, 
were given wide circulation. Special editions of pamphlets written by Re- 
form rabbis were also distributed to Reform temples that were Council for 
Judaism strongholds. Between October 1944 and April 1945, over 145,000 
items of literature were circulated by the Committee on Unity; in 1946, the 
figure exceeded 1,000,000 pieces. Numerous ‘‘parlor meetings” between 
persons ‘‘affected by the Council’’ and persons espousing Zionism were also 
engineered by Zionist representatives. In addition, ‘provocative and de- 
rogatory’’ statements issued by the Council were collected by the Committee 
on Unity and presented to national anti-defamation agencies with the de- 
mard that they, in turn, rise to the defense of the “good name of the Jews” 
by countering the Council's ‘‘besmirching attacks’ on Zionist Jews. Zionists 
exposed intercepted Council correspondence expressing willingness to con- 

26 Z.0.A., 49th Annual Report (1946), p. 29. 

27 Minutes of Z.O.A. Administrative Council, July 9, 1944. The findings of Zionist 
counterpropagandists provide an interesting commentary on the rationality of both Zionist 
and Council for Judaism members. The Z.0.A.'s 47th Annual Report (1944), for example 


reveals several instances of its members also belonging to the Council. One individual paid 
the Council $2 in dues and the Z.0.A. $100 in order to fight the Council (p. 47) 
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fer membership on any anti-Zionist, even one who rejected Judaism as a 
religion, especially among Reform rabbis and lay leaders who generally 
maintained that Judaism was a “religion only."’** In short, the rise of organ- 
ized anti-Zionism produced Zionist activity adapted to meet the threat to its 
program. 

That the Zionist measures against the Council for Judaism were effective is 
evident from the fact that over half of the ninety rabbinical sponsors of the 
Council withdrew from active membership by September 1943, only one 
month after the Council's legal incorporation. Moreover, by 1946, less than 
a dozen rabbis remained on the Council's roster. Even Rabbi Louis Wolsey, 
one of the founders and first provisional chairman of the Council, resigned 
publicly from the post of vice-president in 1946 in protest against the 
organization's attempt to block freedom of Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine.** Zionists were jubilant over Wolsey's action and widely publicized 
his denunciation of the Council under the banner of an old rabbinic saying: 
“Woe to the pastry which its baker admits is no good.” 

Wolsey's later address, “Why I Withdrew from the American Council 
for Judaism,’ aside from its immediate and widespread use by Zionist lead- 
ers, is instructive in that it served to confirm many of the Zionist charges 
against the Council as well as to illuminate the effect of the Council's activi- 
ties on Zionist success. Characterizing himself as the Council's ‘‘disillusioned 


founder, Rabbi Wolsey chronicled its history following the ‘‘truly religious 
gathering” of ninety rabbis at Atlantic City in 1942. When the Council for 


A ss section of printed Zionist propaganda material in this period includes a re- 
print from Surrey Graphic on Palestinian development; Briefing I: (“Tips to Chart the 
Course of the Campaign to Widen the Area of Zionist Influence—a newsletter for Unity 
for Palestine Chairmen.”’); flyers entitled “You are in Good Company” and “The Seal of 
Congressional Approval’; a pro-Zionist letter from architect Marion S. Dimmock to Coun- 
cil for Judaism President Elmer “Berger; “Palestine and the Peace,” a fortnightly commen- 
tary by the investment survey The Value Line, and reprints of letters, articles and pamphlets 
by Arich Tartakower, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Edward M. Warburg, Senators Robert Taft 
and Robert Wagner, Carl Alpert, M. Z. Frank and Dr. Louis Finkelstein. See Z.0.A., 49+ 
Annual Report (1946), pp. 28-29; "Should Jews Defame Jews?’ (Houston Committee 
on Unity); Unity Committee on Palestine, Special Section of the Secretary's Report on the 
Activities and Achievements of the Zionist Organization of America, October 1, 1944 to 
March 431, 1945, p. 1; material in Central Zionist Archives, Jerusalem, Z5/1145; and Min 
utes of the Executive Committee of the Z.0.A., November 19, 1944. Einstein was quoted as 
saying 
The American Council for Judaism is a fairly exact copy of the Zentralverein 
Deutscher Staatshure Juedischen Glaubens (Central Association of German Citizens of 
Jewish Faith) of unhappy memory, which in the days of our crucial need showed itself 
utterly impotent, and corroded the Jewish group by undermining that inner certitude 
by which our people could have overcome the trials of this difficult age 
In American Zionist Council, False Witness: The Record of the American Council for 
Judaism, p. 1 
29 False Witness, pp. 3-4 
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Judaism agreed to accept lay members, there came about an immediate "'in- 
flux of members who looked upon the Council as a device for assimilation, 
or for adventuring, or as a balm for those who did not believe in organized 
religion.’’ What the Council meant by ‘Americans of the Jewish Faith” was 
never defined; staff members even allowed membership to those who did not 
believe in God. The Council's activity, 


.. . became completely negative, and instead of majoring religion, it put its full 
strength into a veto of Zionist ambition—with the result that Jewish nationalism 
—embittered and angry—moved forward with greater zeal and determination 
Zionist success owes much to the negativism of the Council . . . 

All in all it developed into an unhappy negative movement of assimilative 
Jews, of Jews horrified by the possibilities of anti-Semitism, or of Jews who were 
afraid of losing their fortunes and who planned to hide away to the Smoky 
Mountains.*° 


Thus, we have additional corroboration of such claims as that made by 
Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld, Vice-Chairman of the Committee on Unity, who 
reported privately to the Z.O.A. leadership in September 1944 after a 
coast-to-coast tour of Council for Judaism strongholds: 


American Jewry, beyond the shadow of a doubt, is enthusiastically committed 
to the cause of'completing the work of building Palestine as a Jewish Homeland 
The movement everywhere is receiving the impetus of new and youthful leader- 
ship. The existence of an organized anti-Zionist group has brought an unprece 
dented accession of strength to the organizations which are constructively further 
ing the cause of Jewish Palestine.” 


Conclusions 


The American Council for Judaism did not provide effective opposition 
to the Zionist movement. Founded in the darkest days of World War II, 
when the tragic fate of European Jewry was rapidly becoming known to 
American Jewry, it presented no alternative to the Zionist program. That its 
peak formal membership never amounted to more than 1 or 2 percent of 


39In Wolsey, Sermons and Addresses (Philadelphia: Congregation Rodeph Shalon 
1950), pp. 14-15. Recalling the remark of Professor Israel Friedlander, that “what Zion 
ism needed to arouse it from its indolence of 40 years ago was some strong opposition.” 
Wolsey conceded that the Council had provided it. He also went on to charge that Council 
leadership was “intolerant” of rabbinical suggestions, “snubbed” rabbinical cooperation 
was “dictatorial,” and “generally irreligious.”” As a result, its rabbinical supporters after 
1948 numbered only five active members, “one of whom flirts with Zionism.” See also New 
York Times, July 22, 1956, p. 43 for yet another resignation. The author's interviews with 
responsible persons have also revealed that Wolsey was particularly incensed by the failure 
of Council Executive Secretary Elmer Berger to accept a chaplaincy in the war 

31 Unity for Palestine, September, 1944, p. 4. Italics in original. 
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Zionist strength is an indication of its failure to stem the tide of Zionist 
influence in the American Jewish community. 

Furthermore, while it cannot be practicably demonstrated that the 
“psycho-pathological motivations” of Council members were exactly as de- 
picted by Zionist propagandists, the fact remains that the existence of the 
anti-Zionist group provided Zionists with a potent appeal and a new in- 
centive for intensified activity. Exploiting the alleged danger of Council for 
Judaism activities to Jewish group survival, and cultivating the picture of 
wealthy anti-Zionists as “Jewishly escapist’ and “'self-hating” individuals,” 
Zionist leadership found a useful device to win over previously apathetic 
sympathizers to their ranks.** The extent to which these attacks upon the 
American Council for Judaism contributed to Zionism’s ultimate success is 
impossible to measure. The speculation seems warranted, however, that 
organized anti-Zionist opposition may have produced effects directly con- 
trary to those it desired for, undoubtedly, the rise of the American Council 
for Judaism endowed Zionism with the dramatic appeal of a “righteous 
crusade” and thus helped to bolster Zionist cohesion and the intensity of 
Zionist efforts. 


*2 An illustrative anecdote which made the rounds shortly after the establishment of 
Israel in 1948 declared that the Council for Judaism would reluctantly recognize the Jewish 
state—if only Zionist leaders would change the country’s name from Israel to Irving (the 


Americanized” form) 

Note Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan's proposition in Power and Society 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), pp. 38-39; similar observations in David 
Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951), p. 209 
Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New York: Mentor Books, 1958), p. 336; and C. Wendell 
King’s generalization about techniques employed by social movements in fostering group 
morale and loyalty, all of which seem well illustrated by this study 

in-group loyalties are cultivated by an emphasis on ethnocentrism in the move 
ment’s ideology and tactics [by playing up] a real or fancied enemy, contrasting 
the movement's values with contrary values in the society, linking the movement's goals 
and their superiority with the aspects of the status quo which are to be changed 
(Social Movements in the United States [New York: Random House, Inc., 1956}, 
p. 78.) 
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JEAN Jacques Rousseau: Politics and 
the Arts: Letter to M. D’ Alembert on 
the Theatre. Translated with notes 
and introduction by Allan Bloom 
Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 960 
153 pages. $4.00. 


Mr. Allan Bloom has rendered an 
extremely important service, in this day 
of ethical re-evaluation, by bringing 
forth, in a new edition, Rousseau’s ar- 
guments against the theatre. He points 
to Rousseau’s description of the type of 
society needed to support a theatre at a 
time when our own living stage is 
dwindling, yet, when dramatic art itself, 
through the media of stage, television, 
and motion pictures is coming within 
the experience of a greater proportion 
of the population than ever before. He 
points to Rousseau’s description of the 
effects of drama on men in general 
when our own crime rate seems to be 
increasing in direct ratio with the depic- 
tion of violence in all theatrical media 
At a time when very few communities 
under 500,000 people can support a 
professional theatre, we read that Rous- 
seau doubted whether, because of the 
increased taste for luxury, the neces- 
sarily higher taxes, and the temptation 
to indolence, any community, like Ge- 
neva, could really afford a theatre 

Rousseau was even more certain that 


a community owght not to establish a 
theatre because of the immorality of the 
performers. The bad example of actors 
and actresses was no less evident to him 
than it is now to those who read dis 
patches from New York, Hollywood, 
and Las Vegas. As one reads his argu 
ments that in the plays themselves, the 
criminal and his crimes are not made 
sufficiently repulsive, it should be borne 
in mind that the “heroes” of today's 
serious drama could probably all be 
committed to cither a penitentiary or 
insane asylum. 

Rousseau made the mistake of seeing 
the stage as ‘‘a painting of human pas 
sions’ instead of as an imitation of 
human action. Because the interest in a 
play stems from what characters do and 
what happens to them as a result of 
what they do, we in the audience learn 
our immediate fortunes from good com 
edy, and we learn our ultimate destiny 
from good tragedy though 
neither Rousseau, nor Plato before him 


Even 


wished to recognize the universality of 
this learning, Aristotle did point it out 
in the Poetics. The latter work also con 
tains the distinction that dramatic po 
etry does not portray what has been, but 
what ought to be. Aristotle recognized 
the power of great tragedy to involve us 
in its struggle toward a moral victory 
and thus to purge away the debilitating 
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effects of extended pity and fear. That 
Plato, Rousseau, and others since have 
failed to recognize the universality, the 
idealism, and the catharsis in all good 
art and drama, may be the fault of 
profit-seeking Philistines and not of the 
eternal and polymorphous theatre. 

In any case we should be grateful to 
Mr. Bloom for revealing once again in 
the words of a master rhetorician, the 
moral and ethical problems which face 
the arts in an expanding society 

Frederick ]. Hunter 
The University of Texas 


RicHarp H. Leacw and Reppinc § 
Ste Ae. Ir 7 he 
Interstate ( mpact 


State 


Administration of 
Baton Rouge, 
University 
1959. 256 pages $4.50 


Loutstana Press, 


The 
Southern 


which 


petus for this book was the 
Board 


oucht information on adminis- 


Regional Education 
other interstate 
The authors, 
were on the staff of the Board, suggest 
that this probably is the 


trative practices of 


compact agencics who 


first study 
undertaken of the operation of these 
agencies. A substantial effort obviously 
went into research and analysis of ma- 
terials. One may argue with some of the 
conclusions and subjective judgments 
but the detail of information on internal 
operations remains as a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on interstate com- 
pacts. The growing importance in the 
use and operation of compact agencies 
makes this a timely study 

Other authors have regarded the 
compact movement as an antidote to 
national centralization and its antith- 


esis, rights. Supposedly, col- 


States 
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lective state action promised a three- 
level federalism—and a middle way. 
Leach and Sugg, however, find the com- 
pact agencies playing a different role, 
that is, operating “as the carefully se- 
lected tools of energetic states anxious 
to exert their powers effectively.’ The 
states do not regard the compacts as 
distinct from themselves, but rather as 
their instruments. However, the extent 
of the various controls imposed upon 
the agencies, even though they are usu- 
ally not pressed by the states, is indica- 
tive of the states’ suspicion of interstate 
agencies 

The approach used by the authors 
was to select thirty compact agencies for 
a general study in administration. After 
briefly tracing the development of com- 
pacts, they made a classification of com- 
pact agencies which included technical, 
study-recommendatory, and operative 
types. Relations between agencies and 
the state and federal governments were 
discussed next and the fact shown that 
the agencies are left very much to their 
own devices. In respect to personnel, 
the authors found the appointments of 
generally high caliber individuals and 
the development of strong and dedi- 
cated staffs. The agencies have princi 
pally policy-making powers and only oc- 
casionally, as in the case of “operating” 
agencies such as the New York Port 


Authority, executive and regulatory 


powers. Case studies of six compact 
agencies affords a closer look at the 
background and implementation of par- 
ticular agencies. More analysis of finan- 
cial operations and their effect on polli- 
cies and direction of the agencies would 
have been useful. 


Walter F. Scheffer 
University of Oklahoma 
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CLARENCE SCHETTLER: Public Opinion 
in American Society. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 534 pages. 
$7.00. 


This text, published at the time of 
its author's death, gives the impression 
that the subject has been made more 
specific and tangible than ever before. 
In part, this is accomplished by defining 
public opinion as the somewhat separa- 
ble result of disagreement or conflict 
which gets crystallized through social 
interaction within and between various 
public opinion groups, where there re- 
sults a minimum of disagreement. As 
thus defined, the author argues, public 
opinion is separable as a subject from 
such considerations as mores, senti- 
ments, and consensus. Perhaps such a 
definition, though providing a sense of 
order, does violence to the subject. This 
is especially so if one accepts the work 
of many who are having apparent suc- 
cess in empirical research using other 
approaches or using a more flexible con- 
ceptual framework. Though many im- 
portant matters may have been ex- 
cluded, this definition did not exclude 
the coverage of such vital considerations 
as the role of language, sociocultural or 
biopsychological factors, and leader- 
ship. In addition to the contributions of 
these sections, many will be pleased to 
note that the book avoids the overem- 
phasis upon propaganda as if it were a 
separate subject, which is typical of ear- 
lier texts. Another contribution is to be 
found in the wealth of examples of a 
specific nature such as those in the sec- 
tion on censorship. The chapters on 
communications media are also strong 
from a legalist descriptive point of view 
because of fresh data presented. 
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There are some major drawbacks to 
this text, in addition to the narrow defi- 
nition of public opinion. Though the 
text is restricted to American public 
opinions there is little, or no attempt to 
explore patterns of underlying attitudes 
or manifest public opinions on either 
the current or historical American 
scene. With this left incomplete, there 
is of course no prompting to investigate 
the determinants of such opinions or 
attitudes. The author is satisfied when 
he argues by logic, that there is a rela 
tionship between such matters as opin 
ion and group, leadership, or language 
The circumstances, form, or direction 
of that relationship is not substantiated 
by empirical data. As a result the book 
almost completely lacks statistical data, 
tables, and other indicators of modern 
research. Those that call themselves be 
havorists in political science will prob 
ably not find this book acceptable as a 
text but they may use it as a source for 
some types of descriptive institutional 
information. 

There is one final minor matter about 
the book which is disturbing, and that 
is the arbitrary handling of a relation 
ship between coercion and opinion. Mr 
Schettler argues that “‘true’’ opinion is 
a result of communication, and since co 
ercion disrupts communication, opinion 
and coercion are the antithesis of cach 
other. This arbitrary definition does vi- 
olence to conventional language, and to 
a conception of the relationships that 
might be involved 

Bancroft Henderson 
University of Houston 


RoBert L. MERIWETHER (ed.): The 
Papers of John C. Calhoun. Volume 
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I. 1800-1817. Columbia, University 
of South Carolina Press, 1959. 469 
pages $10.00 

Prepared, it is rumored, behind 
locked doors and barred windows, and 
under great difficulties including the 
death of the editor, the first volume of 
the projected fifteen, covering the let- 
ters and other papers of John C. Cal- 
houn, has now appeared. This is a work 
which scholars have long been await 
ing, and its publication is a welcome 
even 

This first volume covers the carliest 
known Calhoun letters, dating from 
the time of his attendance at Yale. For 
intimate with the con- 
tents of work already extant, it is diff 
cult to estimate how valuable this vol- 


one who its not 


ume will be to biographers, historians 
or political scientists. It is certainly true 
that, of his known papers of the period 

1817, when he was appointed Secre 
tary of War, nothing of importance has 
been omitted; but just how much is in 
cluded that has been previously un 


ava'labl 


S not casy to ascertain 
The bulk of the papers are Calhoun’s 
hes in Congress, dealing primarily 
ues arising out of the War of 
1812. These clearly illustrate that Cal 


ho early reputation as a nationalist 


was well earned. Yet it is important to 


note the issues on which he was silent 
as well as those on which he spoke, and, 
as the editor points out, his silence 
about New England's threat to secede in 
1814 and his reference to the Senate as 
“a diplomatic corps” representing the 
1811) could indicate that 
at this stage there was a nascent 
Calhoun’s 


States (in 
ever 
states theory in 


thought 


right 
Certainly when he became a 
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Senator he acted the part of South Caro- 
lina’s Ambassador to Washington. 

Nevertheless, nothing in the present 
volume contradicts the usual opinions 
of Calhoun, either as to his political 
ideas or as to his personality. He re- 
mains, for instance, a quite proper 
Puritan. 

These comments are not intended to 
minimize the value of the completed 
work, which will undoubtedy be a fer- 
tile source for American historical re- 
search for many decades 

Loren P. Beth 
University of Massachusetts 


James M. BUCHANAN: The Public Fi 
nances: An Introductory Textbook. 
Homewood, Illinois; Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., 1960. 553 pages. $7.50 


This book is exactly what its title in- 
a text 
graduate course in public finance. In 
rather large 
number for a volume of this size—the 


dicates for the basic, under 


thirty-nine chapters—a 


author describes public fiscal institu- 
tions as these exist on the American 
scene in 1960, restates his theory of 
public debt previously published in 
greater detail, develops his own theory 
on the role of the fiscal system in the 
political economy, and makes a few 
brief prognostications on future devel- 
opments in financing the public sector 
of the economy. Organizationally, these 
chapters are grouped into ten "‘parts,’ 
one being a very brief Conclusion 

Six parts of this work are primarily 
descriptive and analytical discussions of 
existing economic and fiscal institutions 
and, by and large, are the sine qua non 
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of any and all texts in this field. Part I 
defines public finance, examines the 
interrelationship between government 
and the market economy, and traces 
the growth and development of the 
public sector of the economy. Parts IV 
and V are given over to federal expen- 
ditures and federal taxation, respective- 
ly, and as an integral unit constitute 
the largest single segment of this book 
The chapter on federal taxation is con- 
cerned primarily with income taxation, 
both in theory and in federal practice as 
applied to individuals and corporations, 
but it also includes chapters on miscel- 
laneous federal revenues, and on infla 
tion as a tax. ‘State and Local Finance”’ 
occupies Part VII, with particular at- 
tention being given to sales and prop 
erty taxes. Part VIII is a brief, two- 
chapter: treatment of “Intergovern- 
mental Fiscal Relations,” and Part IX 
is concerned with the problems of pric- 
ing public utility services and the financ- 
ing of highways through user taxes 
In contrast with the foregoing se 

tions, Parts II, III, and VI are more in- 
dicative of the viewpoint and philoso 
phy of the author in the areas of public 
debt, fiscal policy, and fiscal theory 
Part VI, 


chapters devoted to a description of the 


in addition to containing two 


present national debt and current prob- 
lems of its management by the U. § 
Treasury Department, contains the 
author's theory of public debt which, by 
his own admission, is “perhaps tne 
most controversial material in this text- 
book."’ In contrast to the public debt 
theories of Alvin Hansen and other 
modern economists, Buchanan's thesis 
is that external debt does not differ sub- 
stantially from domestic debt, that there 
is an analogy between government debt 


and individual debt, and that the bur 
den of the public debt is shifted to 
future generations 

Insofar as fiscal policy is concerned 
Buchanan rejects ‘functional finance 
the deliberate use of 
achieve economic stability, in favor of 
the rule of budget balance at high in 
come as advocated in recent years by the 
Committee for Economic Development 
He takes this view because functional 
finance “‘overlooks the control features 
of the balanced budget rule, and ignores 
the political institutions through which 
policy institutions are actually made in 
a democratic society.” In a democrati 
society, Buchanan feels that legislative 


taxation to 


bodies as the final decision makers in 
functional finance would have a bias in 
favor of deficits and against surpluses 
and would thereby contribute to infla 
tionary forces in the total economy 
The third and final area in which the 
author takes an advocacy position as op 
posed to a mere explanatory role is in 
the development of a theory or set of 
“principles” of fiscal organization 
Abandoning any attempt to define a 
specific goal for the ideal fiscal system 
such as equalization of incomes or ¢ 
nomic stabilization, Buchanan comes 
with a dualistic 
theory. This proposition, amp 
one of Adam Smith's venerable prin 
ples of just taxation, holds that the best 


“certainty-rationality”’ 


letuine 


fiscal system in a democratic environ 
ment is one that is chosen “provided 
that the choice is as ‘rational’ a 
tutionally possible.” For the prin iple 
of rationality to be effective, the indi 
vidual citizen must be informed of the 
real tax burden imposed as well as the 
benefits received from publi 
and this implies that direct taxes are to 


$s insti 


Services, 
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be preferred to indirect taxes and direct 
expenditures over indirect ones. Inso- 
far as the expenditure is concerned, the 
principle would be most applicable in 
the case of redistributive programs and 
would hold that subsidies 
should be paid directly by the govern- 
ment in lieu of indirect expenditures to 
accomplish the same purpose. Thus, in 
the maintenance of farmer incomes, the 


income 


federal government should directly sub- 
sidize a farmer's income and label it as 
funds for 
ports to accomplish the same 


such rather than disburse 


Lynn F. Anderson 
The University of Texa 


Apert H. RUBENSTEIN and CHAD 
wick ]. HABERSTROH (eds.): Some 
Theorie f Oreani Home 

1, Illinois, The 
In an id D 
19% 


ration 
Dorsey Press, 


Irwin, Inc., 


This book 


r to the conce 


provides an interesting 


answ ts of ‘organization 


; 


theory” and man relations” which 


} 


have be« mphasized 


in recent major 


reports concerning the business college 
curriculum. The editors reach dec ply 
into the traditional scholarly disciplines 
and add a few other areas as they inte 
grate thirty-eight varied readings and 


j The 


scientific studies of organization 
transcends the 


list of contributors 
broadest definitions of behavioral sci 
ence since it includes representatives 
helds of sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, political science, 


from the 


management, philosophy, economics, 
and business administration, as well as 


469 


specialized private and industrial re- 


search agencies 

This emphasis on the research ap- 
proach to the theories of organization 
is an unique and successful contribu- 
tion to the field, As the editors indicate, 
“The various theories of organization 
are presented as results of research or 
as the impetus to research.” Because of 
this approach much of the traditional 
“How to Organize or Manage’’ litera- 
ture in the field was omitted from the 
book. The result is a well organized at 
tempt to introduce the reader to the var 
ied aspects of organizational theory as a 
cientific field and in this way develop a 
oncept of the possibilities for improved 
management 

The six sections of the book involve 
five categories which describe the areas 
of organization in which ‘theories 
might provide some help in explaining, 
predicting and influencing organiza 
tional behavior.’ A brief but effective 
introduction projects the purpose of 
each section and presents a quick sum 
mary of the contributions included in 
that particular section 

The material in Section One covers 
the nature of organization theory. The 
case for a scientific research rather than 
an applied approach is succinctly made 
The readings in this section are “de 
voted to a general exploration of meth 
ods and criteria for discerning or devel 
oping useful theories of organization.” 

The remaining five sections of the 
book are based upon the five categories 
which are used to describe the various 
aspects of organization: 
Structure and Process, 
Leadership and Morale, Communica 


Organization 


tion, Control and Evaluation, Decision 


Making. 
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These are quite similar to the many tra- 
ditional categories which the editors 
seem to want to avoid. However they 
serve as an adequate framework for the 
well-selected contributions. Several of 
the readings and research reports also 
tend toward the traditional approach 
and appear in many other collections of 
management readings. But they do fit 
well into the organized plan of the 
book. 

This text should serve excellently for 
the purpose envisioned by the editors: 
“a one semester course in the senior or 
graduate years of a business adminis- 
tration, industrial management, or in- 
dustrial engineering program.” In ad- 
dition, it could well be added to the re- 
quired reading of current management 
personnel even though the semantics of 
several studies could present problems 
to some 

Edwin W. Mumma 
The University of Texas 


WirwiaM C. Havarp: Henry Sidewich 
and Later Utilitarian Political Phi 


losophy. Gainesville, University of 
Florida Press, 1959. 197 pages 
$4.50. 


Professor Havard’s study of Sidg- 
wick is both valuable in its informative 
content and delightful to read because 
of its unusually fine literary quality—a 
style almost carved in simplicity, clarity 
and precision. Also, although written 
from a relatively sympathetic rather 
than negatively critical point of view, 
it is as substantial and scholarly as one 
might wish in meeting its projected 
purpose and scope. 

This scope includes not only a brief 
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account of Sidgwick’s life and works 
and a summary of utilitarian thought 
but a constructively critical analysis of 
the sophisticated manner in which Sidg- 
wick seriously and importantly modi- 
fied traditional utilitarianism. Indeed, 
the most valuable part of the study ex- 
plains how Sidgwick performed this 
task in connection with the problems of 
epistomology and ethics in utilitarian- 
ism. Thus, Professor Havard summar- 
izes at one point, “Sidgwick 
nying precisely those postulates of posi- 
tivism which have the most affinity to 
early utilitarianism . . . Ultimate values 
are not derivative from laws of phe 
nomena. . . . Knowledge is not limited 
to the succession and coexistence of 
naturalistic facts. There is a real world 
of self-conscious individual personality 
and even of society as an independent 
reality. Values are entities in them 
selves, introspectively derived from a 
recognition of objective moral obliga 
tion.” Thus did Sidgwick argue that 
utilitarian ethics was based on a too 
narrow position of simple sensationalis 


. is de 


tic psychologism instead of recognizing, 
as he believed it should, the impor 
tance in value determinism of the in 
tuitive in man 

The remainder of the study reviews 
Sidgwick’s modification of the more 
practical economic and political theory 
of utilitarian liberalism. Here it is dif 
ficult to see that he really did depart as 
far from the traditional position as Pro- 
fessor Havard suggests. It is true that 
his philosophic position led him to a 
view that there was an “independent 
obligation to seek the general happi 
ness" and the public good rather than 
to act simply on a basis of egoistic, if 
rational, calculation and obligation. It 
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is also correct that Sidgwick rejected the 
laissez fatre concept, “that the greatest 
happiness is most effectively realized by 
assurance of complete individual free- 
dom in economic relations’ and that he 
seemed willing to accept in principle 
political-economic reforms if empirical- 
ly determined and gradually adopted 
Neverthele« $s, he obviously remained 
largely an individualist and conserva- 
tive in terms of specifically suggested 
programs, and Havard admits that 
his conclusions on the structure of the 
modern state seem “in retrospect, pro- 
saically orthodox 
John Paul Duncan 
University of Oklahoma 


Maurice H. Merritt: The Public's 
j the Fuel Minerals. St 
Louis, Thomas Law Book Company, 
1960 


Concern with 
129 pages. [no price} 


These three lectures on the law as af- 
fecting the coal and petroleum indus- 
trices were delivered before the College 
of Law, at West Virginia University, in 
1958. Professor Merrill's purpose was 
“to portray the social functions of the 
law tn providing the institutional pre 
req tes to business development and, 
at the ne time, in policing business so 
as preserve the legitimate claims of 
individuals or of society against erosion 
by the demands of private gain.” The 
title emphas public 's concern” 
more than the text does. These lectures 


are directed primarily to specialists in 


} 


zes the 


law a assume some familiarity with 


lega! terms. Merrill's professional com 


petence 1s atte sted in an introduction by 
Roscoe Pound 


However, the publisher assures us 
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(on the jacket) that this publication 
should interest the social historian, 
economist and industrialist and this re- 
view is an attempt to evaluate the book 
for this broader group. Of the three lec- 
tures, only the first, “Legal Foundations 
for Mineral Development” is so tech- 
nical in language as to prove difficult 
for those untrained in legal termi- 
nology. The most significant judgment 
in this section concerns the efficiency of 
the common law in protecting the com- 
peting interests in the production of 
fuel minerals. Professor Merrill thinks 
that “the courts did a very good piece of 
work."" While admitting that others 
have criticized the application of the 
ancient ‘Rule of Capture’ to the pro- 
duction of oil and gas, he neither men- 
tions nor answers the powerful eco- 
nomic indictment in George W. Stock- 
ing’s, The Oil Industry and the Com- 
petitive System. To an economist this 
would seem to be a large oversight 

The second lecture is not so preoccu- 
pied with property rights as applied to 
oal and petroleum but relates to the 
policing’ of business in the interest of 
other businesses, the worker and the 
public at large. It discusses the applica- 
tion to mineral industries of the laws 
affecting the laborer’s lien, industrial 
injury liability, protection of adjacent 
property owners, the contamination of 
subsoil water strata and discrimination 
by transportation agencies 

‘Modern problems” considered in 
the final chapter cover the last fifty 
years and include new types of prop- 
erty interests such as royalties, “‘over- 
riding’ and ‘executive rights,” and the 
development of the rules for under- 
ground storage of gas. Merrill recog- 
nizes the problem of stabilization and 
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conservation as the paramount problem 
of the past half century but again he 
seems more optimistic regarding prog- 
ress in this area than the economist or 
the engineer. 

Some social scientists may object to 
the author's presumption of familiarity 
with “human nature.” Perhaps this is 
merely a manner of speaking. This little 
volume contains much interesting and 
significant information relating to the 
law of fuel minerals. 

Sam B. Barton 


North Texas State Colle ve 


ApaM B. ULamM: The Unfinished Revo- 
lution: An Essay on the Sources of 
Influence of Marxism and Commu- 
nism. New York, Random House, 
Inc., 1960. 307 pages. $5.00 

ALFRED CosBaAN: In Search of Hu- 
manity: The Role of The Enlighten- 
ment in Modern History. New York, 
George Braziller, 1960. 254 pages 
$4.50. 


Inevitably a book like The Unfinished 
Revolution, which attempts to place the 
Marxian movement in its historic per- 
spective, had to be written. The only 
question was when and how compe- 
tently it would be done. Professor Ulam 
has now accomplished the task in an 
admirable manner. 

The secret of his success is his ability 
to extract from the complex corpus of 
Marxism its essential themes. By avoid- 
ing entanglement in the numerous 
carping criticisms of the details of 
Marx's analysis which have been ad- 
vanced, he is able to come to grips with 
its historic message. He shows Marxism 
to have been a response to the problems 
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of the age of industrialization and to 
have been conditioned by them. Though 
Marx was influenced by both the classic 
economists and the Utopian Socialists, 
he transcended both and hitched his 
wagon to the twin stars of industrial 
ism and science. By preaching anticapi 

talism as the solvent for the economi 
frustrations of his time, he avoided the 
unrealistic repudiation of industrialism 
characteristic of the Utopian Socialism 
At the same time he channeled the nos 
talgic longing of the workers for a re 
turn to preindustrial conditions into a 
revolutionary attack upon the institu 
tions of capitalism. In so doing he de 

ceived them, for the destruction of capi 

talism as the personification of their in- 
dustrial woes did not mean for Marx a 
return to preindustrialism but rather a 
step towards the full realizations of the 
potentials of industrial society. On the 
other hand, by claiming for his analy 

sis the dignity and stature of s:entif 

truth he appealed to the progressive in 
tellectuals of his age who saw in 
the solution of the world’s ills. His sys 
tem, as Professor Ulam notes, was one 
peculiarly responsive to the tensions and 
problems characteristic of a society just 
entering upon its 
Hence its ultimate victory came. not as 
Marx has prophesied in the successful 
capitalist countries, but in those back- 
ward lands where industrialization was 
prevented from attaining maturity in its 
own way. 

In this manner the author explains 
the evolution of Marxism into Lenin 
ism-Stalinism, its success in the USSR. 
and its continuing appeal to the rising 
Afro-Asian nations of today. Paradoxi- 
cally the achievement of industrializa- 
tion by Communism deprives the latter 


erwe 


industrial stage 
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of its internal Marxist dynamic and ren- 
ders it impotent to attain the demo- 
cratic solution which Marx had envis- 


ioned. Industrialization is indeed 
achieved by Communism, but only at 
the price of totalitarian government 
and the denial of human values; hence 
unfinished 


Those concerned with the study of Com- 


the revolution remains 


munism and its future will find much 


1 


food for thought in this book which ts 


ded also for its sound schol 


— 
hip and dispassionate approa h 

Professor Cobban's book is an out 
wth of his I 


Var 1 on the s bj 


tures delivered at Har 
t of the Enlighten 

In his examination of the great 
figures of the pe riod, Locke, Mon- 


tesque, Voltaire. Hume, Rousseau and 


ment 


Diderot, he finds the common elements 


of science and materialism informed by 
pt of moral virtue and a belief 


in the inherent rationality, if not good 


a conce 


the Enlightenment 


nes ven. From 


| standards and val 


[ fa 
pervade our democratic po 
The tragedy of our time 

ithor’s point of view is that 

this theory ts in decline. By creating a 
chasm between theory and practice we 
have lost our appreciation of ends and 
goals. Professor Cobban suggests that 
we attempt the recovery of our sense of 
moral urgency, not by reiterating the 
Eighteenth Cen- 
taking up the argument 
where it was left off and articulating it 


formulations of the 


tury, but by 


in twentieth century idiom. By thus ap 
pealing for a reunification of theory 
and practice and stressing the impor 
tance and significance of values, Profes 
sor Cobban is compelled to enter into a 
refutation of the thesis of T. D. Wel- 
The of Polit f, 


don's Vocabulary 
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which he proceeds to do in one of the 
more able portions of his book 

Of equal interest is the author's de- 
nunciation of those who see in the En- 
lightenment the cause of Totalitarian- 
ism. Specifically, J. L. Talmon’s argu 
ment in this regard is attacked on the 
grounds that Totalitarianism 
being a result of the ideas of the En- 


far from 


lightenment, is in fact the consequence 
of its defeat by the forces of popular 
There is 


although one might 


sovereignty and nationalism 
merit in this view, 
be tempted to reply that regardless of 
the intent of the philosophers, the vul- 
garization of their doctrine did in fact 
lay the foundation for the erection of 
the omnipotent Nation-State 

By giving us a refreshing and chal 
lenging analysis of the eighteenth cen 
tury ethic and by relating it to modern 
problems, Professor Cobban has given 
us an intriguing book, as significant 
for the historic questions it leaves un 
answered as for those it solves 

H. Malcolm Macdo 

i exe 


The University 


WittiaMm V. HANEY: Communicat 
Patterns and Incidents. Homewood, 
Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1960 


321 pages. $6.00 


In all ages there have been people 
who could communicate with their fel 
lows in a manner approaching perfe: 
tion. There have also been persons who 
understood the process of communica- 
tion so well that they were masters of 
calculated partial communication, di- 
rected miscommunication and dissimu- 
lation. The great propagandists of his 
tory were in this latter category; they 
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were also, almost invariably, powerful 
individuais in their respective societies. 

Haney has analyzed, under some 
thirteen categories, the questions of 
misevaluation and miscommunication. 
Rather than treating these questions in 
a broad, generalized manner, as many 
textbooks have done, the author has 
personalized his material, concentrating 
on the individual. He has shown the 
processes by which miscommunication 
takes place by analyzing the thought 
concept of individuals, where, actually, 
communication of miscommunication 
occurs. 

The structure of this text owes a great 
deal to the relatively new science of 
cybernetics, reinforced by the findings 
and methods of general semantics 
While there is likely very little here 
which was not known, basically, by 
Plato, Confucius or Albertus Magnus, 
the contemporary structuring has made 
it poss‘ble to present these basic princi- 
ples of communication in a form easily 
comprehended by the student of today 

Specific patterns of miscommunica- 
tion are analyzed, defined, and illus- 
trated. Each described pattern is fol- 
lowed by a number of short incidents 
which illustrate various ways in which 
this particular pattern gives rise to mis 
communication. Since communication 
is an integral aspect of human relations, 
the text necessarily involves the areas of 
sociology, psychology, anthropology 
and even, to a certain extent, linguistics 
These disciplines are not obtrusive nor 
are they even mentioned; nevertheless, 
they contribute much to the author's 
own thinking. 

It would be a pleasure to teach a class 
using this volume as a textbook. One 
can envision the emotions which would 


be aroused by many of the incidents 
used by the author. It is very likely 
that with an alert, intelligent and rea- 
sonably socially oriented class, emo- 
tions ranging from anger to mirth 
would be aroused. One cannot see 
how a class using this text could be 
dull; neither can one see how the stu- 
dents could fail to develop an excel- 
lent comprehension Of the process of 
communication. 
Carl B. Compton 
Instituto Interamericano 


RicHarD T. Morris (with the assist 
ance of OturF M. Davinsen): The 
Two-Way Mirror: National Status in 
Foreign Students’ Adjustment. Min 
neapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1960. 215 pages $4.50 


In this examination of the adjust- 
ment of foreign students in the United 
States, the author comes to the conclu 
sion that the interrelation of the ad 
justment indices (including the 
choric correlation coefficient’) reveals 
that depth of contact satisfaction among 
foreign students is re 32 depth of con- 
** and depth of 
contact favorableness and academic sat 
isfaction are NS (Not Significant ) 

The author further, after, we pre- 
sume, considerable research, has con- 
cluded that foreign students think that 
Americans rank five foreign countries 
according to standard of living, cultural 
standards and political maturity as fol- 
lows: 1. United States; 2. France; 3. 
Japan; 4. Mexico; and, 5. India. With 
additional investigation, financed by the 
committee on Cross-Cultural Education 
of the Social Science Research Council, 


tetra 


tact volume is "~_ 
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the writer has determined that the be- 
liefs of foreign students are correct and 
that Americans do, by and large, so 
rank the indicated countries. 

This publication is the second of 
the Cross-Cultural Committee's series, 
which has been reviewed by this writer. 
He is no more impressed by this one 
than the former. At a time when this 
nation is participating in a desperate 
effort to maintain the sympathy, inter- 
est, and understanding of other per yple, 
there are many more significant objects 

_ of social science research effort and ex- 
’ penditure than comparing a small seg- 
ment of our international student popu- 
lation (those attending the University 
of California at Los Angeles) with 
American equivalents 

The author's Mirror, in spite of the 

descriptive terms used, has a one-way 
Foreign student subjects have 
been patronized, and sympathized with 
but not respected or understood, and 


vicw 


there is no comparable attempt to ex- 
amine this country and its population 
through the same eg! 

Within the pattern established by 
the Social Science- ‘Research Council's 
Committee, however, the author has re- 
ported a workmanlike project. The first 
chapter justific s the study, a second cx- 


ass 


plains report establishment, and a third 
discusses the 1954-1955 foreign stu- 
dent population of UCLA. The inter- 


relation of adjustment indices and 


national status variables, along with 


background constitute the 


central portion of the work. To this is 


variables, 


added the writer's version of a foreien 
student's image of America, and an in 
terpretation of implications for the so- 
scientist and Fifty 


cial pra titioner 


pages of appendices consist of response 
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distribution from the interview guide. 
Experienced campus Foreign Student 
Advisors will find in this book only 
confirmation of their background of 
knowledge and an over-simplification 
of the fundamental assumptions un- 
derlying their initial appointment. It is 
doubtful if other readers who have 
given thought to the subleties of inter- 
national educational exchange will find 
conclusions either new or valuable. 
Joe W. Neal 
The University of Texas 


SANFORD COHEN: Labor in the United 
States. Columbus, Ohio, Charles E 
Merrill Books, Inc., 1960. 676 
pages $6.95 


Labor has commonly been treated as 
an exclusively economic problem. The 
unusual aspect of Professor Cohen's 
hook is the breadth of view with which 
he treats the subject. As he says: “One 
grant the 
made that in the past too much of the 
analysis of labor relations was couched 
in economic terms to the neglect of 
sociological and psychological consid- 
erations.” Not only has the author not 
neglected those aspects, he has also 


may ontention sometimes 


historical and 


phases of the subject 


brought in political 

There is a brief summary of the de 
velopment of trade unionism in the 
United States, followed by a consider- 
ation of the nature and tec hniques of 
ollective bargaining. The author does 
rive a quite detailed analysis of eco 
theory in 
which are discussed at 
length, with charts 
Professor Cohen is much con- 


nomi connection with 


wares, con 
siderable and 


tables 
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cerned about a question which is being 
widely discussed today—whether the 
power of unions to push up wages has 
become a serious factor in inflation and 
in our competitive position in foreign 
trade. 

The section dealing with labor leg- 
islation and court decisions, although 
necessarily brief, is excellent with a 
good discussion of the Wagner Act 
and the operations of the National 
Labor Relations Act. The increasing 
power of labor brought about a change 
in public opinion which manifested it- 
self in the Taft-Hartley and Landrum- 
Griffin Acts. Mr. Cohen analyzes and 
evaluates these and goes on to discuss 
at some length another highly current 
problem—the matter of medical care 
for the aged, which is regarded in some 
quarters as an entering wedge for so- 
cialized medicine. 

This is, of course, primarily a text- 
book, but it is also valuable as a general 
introduction to the labor field. Labor is 
an extremely controversial area, and 
Professor Cohen has done a good job 
of holding a balance between contend- 
ing viewpoints. The book is notable for 
its timeliness, including, as it does, a 
number of developments in the current 
year of 1960. 

]. H. Leek 
University of Oklahoma 


Lea E. Witiiams: Overseas Chinese 
Nationalism: The Genesis of the 
Pan-Chinese Movement in Indo- 
nesia, 1900-1916. Glencoe; Free 
Press, 1960. 235 pages. $4.50. 


Mr. Williams’ volume, a publication 
of the Center of International Studies, 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
makes a unique contribution to the 
field of Asian studies, in that it serves 
a most useful purpose both to the 
specialist on the subject of Asian his- 
tory and to the more general student 
of the held. 

The first two chapters give an ex- 
tensive background of the Chinese 
groups in the Dutch East Indies re- 
gion. Mr. Williams has an excellent 
command of the material, based on ex 
tensive contact through personal inter 
views and written sources. He gives a 
clear picture of the background 
characteristics of the Chinese in the 
Indies, their status as a minority, their 
apartness from the Dutch community 
of the islands. The chapters contain a 
brief but comprehensive résumé of the 
Dutch rule, with particular emphasis 
being given to those aspects that af- 
fected the Chinese and formed the 
basis for their principal grievances 
the education of Chinese children and 
the pass system. 

The main body of the book deals 
with the three principal agents of the 
new nationalism as it developed within 
the Indonesian Chinese community 
the Tiong Hoa Hwe Koan (referred 
to as the THHK) which developed an 
extensive system of education through 
out the Chinese community, a system 
which served as a unifying force be- 
cause instruction was given in the 
Mandarin or Northern dialect rather 
than in one of the several southern 
dialects used in the traditional Chinese 
schools supported by the various dialect 
groups of Amoy, Canton, and Hakka; 
the Siang Hwee (Chambers of Com- 
merce), which served the business 
groups of Chinese in the islands and 
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served as a link to the Chinese govern- 
ment; the Soe Po Sia (political as- 
sociations), “whose political activities 
were oriented toward China and the 
Chinese Revolution.”’ 

Another section of the work deals 
with the collapse of the officer system, 
the system with which the Dutch au- 
thorities had traditionally controlled 
the Chinese communities using Chi- 
nese officers who were, in reality, a 
part of the Dutch offx ialdom. 

The book serves as an excellent case 
study for the more inclusive topic of 
Asian nationalism. An extensive biblio- 
graphical section is given with each 
chapte: 

Mitchell Smith 
Texas Technological College 


ALpHEeUs THOMAS MASON: The Su- 
Court from Taft to Warren 
Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 

Press, 1958. 249 pages 


pre Mie 
Bator 
versity 


$4.9° 


In the 


spring of 
Mason delivered the Edward Douglass 
White lectures at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. This book, an outgrowth of the 
lectures, will, the author hopes, help to 
“dispel superstition and promote un- 
derstanding of the judicial function in 


1957, Alpheus 


American politics.” To this end Pro- 
fessor Mason traces the history of the 
court through four eventful decades in 
reactions to the re- 
current dilemma which arises from a 
“basic inconsistency between popular 
government and judicial supremacy.” 

These 


massing 


terms of judicial 


the court in apparent agree- 


ment Taft sought to deny the existence 


judicial reactions varied. By 
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of the dilemma as he strengthened the 
old myth that judges never make policy 
decisions but simply enforce an un- 
changing constitution. Hughes too 
sought refuge in this myth by striving 
in a period of change for apparent 
consistency with past decisions of the 
Court, until circumstances forced him 
to move more rapidly in order to save 
judicial supremacy. Even then Hughes 
so beclouded the issues that Mason 
seems to fear, “a synthetic halo is being 
fitted upon the head of the most 
politically calculating of men.” Under 
Stone, the Court tried to resolve the 
dilemma by exercising judicial su- 
premacy primarily to safeguard popu 
lar government through a “doctrine of 
political restraints.” 

Now the Court was on the right 
track. The old myth regarding judicial 
review should be dispelled completely, 
Mason believes, and the court should 
be recognized as a political instrument 
when it deals with public policy. Such 
recognition will show that the proper 
role of the Court is not to declare a few 
statutes unconstitutional but to contrib- 
ute to popular education. In fact, con- 
cludes Professor Mason, “by precept 
and example throughout the years, the 
Supreme Court shows us what free gov- 
ernment means.”’ 

This stimulating, well written book 
has been reviewed extensively. In gen- 
eral, reviews by political scientists have 
been enthusiastic and those by lawyers 
and law teachers somewhat less than 
enthusiastic. Some of the latter deny 
that a myth remains to be dispelled, 
deplore Mason's “liberalism,” take ex- 
ception to some of his generalizations 
and criticize his devaluation of 
Hughes. 
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No political scientist speaks with 
more authority regarding the period of 
constitutional development treated here 
than does Professor Mason. These ex- 
panded lectures, however, will be of 
more value to the serious general 
reader than to the specialist who has 
already encountered much of the same 
material in Professor Mason's excel- 
lent biographies of Brandeis and 
Stone. 

T. C. Sinclair 
University of Houston 


RICHARD N. ADAMS and JACK J. Pretss 
(eds.): Human Organization Re- 
search: Field Relations and Tech- 
niques. Homewood, Illinois, The 
Dorsey Press, Inc., 1960. 456 pages. 
$6.95. 


The growing trend toward team re- 
search in the social sciences has created 
an awareness that research relationships 
and techniques which might be used by 
a single discipline may not be equally 
adequate in the new situation. The 
editors have brought together experi- 
ences related by researchers in a wide 
variety of interdisciplinary studies con- 
ducted in different parts of the world 
The book includes thirty-two papers, 
approximately one third of which are 
original contributions prepared for this 
volume. The majority of the others 
have appeared in the same or a some- 
what similar version in Human Or- 
ganization 

The two main divisions of the book 
are, Part I, Research Relations, and 
Parc II, Field Research Techniques 
The opening article on “Pitfalls in 
Organization of Interdisciplinary Re- 
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search” quickly makes the reader con 
scious of the complications which may 
arise. The succeeding papers continue 
this theme, introducing many questions 
which must be considered by the re- 
searcher or his team. Four types of re- 
search relationships are considered 
those among the members of the team, 
with the people being studied, with 
the client, and within the social science 
profession. 

Recognizing that recent years have 
seen an increase in the number of tech 
niques available for use and the pub 
lication of material on planning re 
search activity, the section on field re- 
search does not attempt to cover all or 
even a large portion of possible tech 
niques, nor does it intend to give a 
guide to the planning of any specific 
research activity. The papers present a 
sample of the field experiences and the 
solutions of these investigators. A few 
such as the article on 
or on the study of “Your Hometown,’ 
offer suggestions to a person wishing to 
make a study of his own 

Therefore, the book is not intended 
as a text to guide the beginning student 
in learning about research or its tech 
niques. Its usefulness lies in its presen 
tation of problems likely to be en 
countered in social science research, the 
descriptions of the ways in which thes: 
have been solved by the various au 
thors, and the implications both for re 
search by others with similar problem 
and for the field of social science itself 

Ethelyn Davis 


Texas Woman's University 


interviewing 


Berlin 


Chapel 


CHARLES B. ROBSON (ed.) 
Pivot of German Destiny 
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Hill, The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1960, 233 pages. $5.00. 


These nine lectures, delivered in 
mid-1959 at the Free University of 
Berlin, treat Berlin's history, aspects oi 
its character, and its current signifi- 
cance. A brief introduction by Mayor 
Willy Brandt selected bibli- 
ography have been added 

None of the essays treats directly the 
recurrent diplomatic crisis of the pre- 
ceding eight months, though all of 
them cast light on it indirectly. 

The title essay by Professor Hans 
Reif of the Deutsche Hochschule fir 
Politik broad, interna- 
tional, cold-war implications of the 


and a 


discusses the 


Berlin controversy. The rise of the city 


as the German capital is described by 
Dr. Wolfgang Haus, research special- 
ist for the Assembly of German Cities, 
and the breakdown of four-power con 
trol in 1948 is the subject of another 
historical chapter by Dr. Hans Herz- 
feld of the Free University. West Ber- 
lin's legal status internationally and in 
relation to the Bonn Republic is ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Heinz Kreutzer of the 
Berlin Senate; the social and political 
structure of Berlin is treated by Pro 
fessor Otto Stammer of the Free Uni 
Franz 
the Berlin Chamber of In 
and Commerce, and its educa- 
culture by Dr 
Joachim Tiburtius, minister for those 


versity its economy by Mr 
Kluge of 
dustry 
tional system and 
matters in the Berlin government. Mr 
Friedrich Berlin 
Senate discusses city planning and Dr 
Edgar R. Rosen of the University of 


Firlinger of the 


Kansas City gives his views on Ameri- 
can policy toward Berlin 


Most of the essays are very in- 
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formative and together they provide a 
clear picture of this cold war pawn 
which has been the focus of so much 
international bluff, bluster, acrimony, 
and tension. Even such a technical 
chapter as the one on city planning has 
this virtue. With the exception of the 
puckish chapter by Herr Tiburtius, the 
essays—perhaps because of their sub- 
ject matter in most cases—have little 
literary merit. Professor Robson is to 
be complimented for an exceedingly 
smooth and unobtrusive translation and 
for his initiative in making available 
this authoritative, highly useful ma- 
terial. It is to be regretted only that the 
picture was not completed with an 
account of the diplomatic aspect of the 
problem 

Willram G. Andrews 

Dartmouth College 


Harry C. BREDEMEIER and JACKSON 
Tosy: Social Problems in America 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1960. 510 pages. $6.75 


Bredemcier and Toby, in an effort to 
develop a theoretical framework for 
understanding and eventually doing 
something about social problems, have 
endeavored to scrap the litany of prob 
lems found in most textbooks and to 
become more selective than most au 
thors in this field 

They have accomplished this pur- 
pose, laudably we believe, by refining 
the definition and limiting themselves 
to problems which fulfill all three of 
these conditions: they involve people 
who are frustrated, they involve at 
tempts by these people to cope with 


this frustration, these attempts arouse 
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widespread concern within the society. 

Borrowing freely from Talcott Par- 
sons, to whom the book is dedicated, 
the authors present a conceptual scheme 
which is deceptively simple but which 
contains much more meat than the bare 
bones of the outline suggest. At the 
risk of oversimplication, the bare bones 
may be laid out as follows. 

Part One gives the conceptual over- 
view and Part Two deals with those 
who fail to meet standards. Each of 
these parts comprises only one chapter. 
In Chapter two (Part II), which, in line 
with the definition, is titled “Frustra- 
tion,” the problems are brought to life 
by vignettes selected with great skill 
and no doubt from a large number of 
samples tried and tested in actual class- 
room use. The student can thus readily 
gain a graphic insight into such frustra- 
tions as the pain of feeling ugly, the 
misery of feeling rejected, the fear of 
sexual inadequacy, the anguish of use- 
lessness, and so on. This method is 
followed throughout; but, unlike most 
books of “readings” the whole is skill- 
fully woven together with generous 
amounts of commentary by the authors. 

Part Three examines the governing 
principles of the pursuit of success: 
materialism—by default, self-reliance, 
competition, and negotiated exchange 
The student makes contact with such 
experts as Will Herberg, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Ruth Benedict, Wilbert Moore, 
and the U. S. Supreme Court, all in a 
meaningful context and under careful 
guidance. 

The bulk of the book—about 350 
pages—is given over to Part Four: the 
costs of an acquisitive society. The ac- 
ceptance of defeat is treated as either 
withdrawal or submission. The refusal 
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to accept defeat takes many forms: re- 
lentless self-reliance, rejection of self- 
reliance, relentless bargaining, rejec- 
tion of negotiated exchange, relentless 
competition, rejection of competition, 
relentless materialism, and a search for 
new meanings. This section (and the 
book) closes with a chapter on the 
prospects for reducing casualties 
All in all, the approach of Brede- 
meier and Toby is refreshing, stimulat 
ing, and enlightening, and promises 
great fruitfulness. Instructors who wish 
to bring new life to the social problems 
course would do well to adopt this text 
if they have not already done so 
Gerald ]. Schnepp 
St. Mary's University 


Ropert E. Sutttvan (ed.): Conser 
vation of Oil and Gas: A Legal His- 
tory, 1958. Chicago, Section of Min- 
eral and Natural Resources Law, 
American Bar Association, 1960 
351 pages. $5.00. 


For those social scientists who look 
upon legal institutions as either mold- 
ing or being molded by basic economic, 
political, social and_ technological 
forces, the American Bar Association 
has contributed the third volume in a 
series on the legal history of oil and 
gas conservation. This volume covers 
the period 1948 to 1958, and, I'ke the 
entire series, is worth detailed study by 
nonlawyers as well as by lawyers, be- 
cause the evolution of the statutes, rules 
and regulations that go to make up oil 
and gas conservation law presents an 
excellent study of legal adaptation to 
economic and social needs. 


The book is divided into four sec- 
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tions. The first is a general survey of 
conservation progress in the postwar 
decade. The second section, and by far 
the longest, is a state by state treatment 
of the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial developments pertaining to oil 
and gas conservation. The third section 
deals with the role of the Interstate 
Compact to Conserve Oil and Gas in 
promoting conservation, and the last 
section reports the activities of the Fed 
eral Government in the conservation 
and related areas 

To achieve proper perspective, the 
accounts of states’ progress during the 


should 


probably be read in conjunction with 


decade under consideration 
the description in earlier volumes. Un- 
fort: nately the first volume is out of 
print One outstanding difference be- 
tween the treatment of the state ma- 
terials in this volume to the treatment in 
its predecessors is the establishment of 
criteria for suitable conservation laws 
Each state is judged favorably only if 
its laws provide for (1) market de- 
mand prorationing, (2) compulsory 
unitization, (3) adequate well spacing, 
and (4) ratable taking of oil and gas 
Every historian is justified in making 
such judgments, but in this instance the 
arguments for and against these contro- 
versial topics are not presented. Honest 
men differ about the desirability of all 
these measures in all states. A much 
stronger case could have been made had 
some general discussion preceded the 
evaluation of state laws. 

This flaw should not detract from 
the usefulness of this volume. Of par- 
ticular interest are the chapters dealing 
with California, Kansas, and Texas, as 
well as those covering Federal anti- 
trust activities, Federal administration 
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and interpretation of the Natural Gas 
Act, the oil import problem, and the 
conflict in state and Federal jurisdic- 
When viewed as a reference 
book, this wotk has two shortcomings. 
The first is the need for a more com- 
prehensive index. The second is the 
omission of bibliographical material 
except that found in the footnotes and 
in an appended list of court cases. 

In summary, this unique and valu- 
able volume allows the social scientist 
to peer into the complex and seemingly 
confused domain of the lawyer in the 
area of oil and gas conservation. This 
is indeed a rare treat. As a scholarly 
job the book should stand as a model 
for lawyers working in other areas in 
which the economist and _ political 
scientist also have an interest, and 
should be an encouragement to others 
to present more studies of this kind 

Wallace F. Lovejoy 
Southern Methodist University 


tion. 


O. Hopart Mowrer: Learning Theory 
and the Symbolic Processes. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1960. 473 pages. $6.95 


Professor Mowrer is a patient man 
His theory of learning has long been in 
the process of formulation, and it is not 
yet finished. In this book he attempts to 
relate an enormous amount of research 
and literature to his extremely ambi- 
tious efforts. A major aim is to ‘‘de- 
lineate a psychology of learning cap- 
able of reconciling and uniting rival 
hypotheses.” 

Contributions of a companion vol- 
ume, Learning Theory and Behavior, 
are reviewed in the first chapter. 
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Mowrer contends that his “revised two- 
factor learning theory” and its exten- 
sions incorporate the basic thinking of 
Pavlov and are compatible with major 
premises in field theory, psychoanalysis, 
information theory, cybernetics, and 
more. Space simply precludes careful 
assessment of such a claim here, but 
Mowrer emphasizes that there is still 
a long way to go. 

Theory building, of course, is dan- 
gerous. It customarily involves great 
care in the selection of terms and con- 
cepts, occasional introduction of new 
ones, development of new relationships 
and ever finer distinctions, and provi- 
sion of escape clauses. Professor Mow- 
rer is deeply immersed in these phases 
of the theorist's work and can be ex- 
asperating in his repeated attempts to 
keep the record straight and all schools 
in their proper slots. But his work is 
constructive, never petty nor purcly 
partisan. 

In a lengthy final chapter, after re- 
viewing many experiments in social 
learning and behavior among animals, 
Mowrer explores the subject of guilt, 
which is deemed crucial in understand- 
ing human social behavior. Those inter- 
ested in the application of Mowrer’s 
theoretical work to human problems, 
however, will be disappointed, for 
Mowrer is insistent: ‘Our primary task 
that of 
tualization.”” 

As a sort of afterthought, Mowrer 
writes of the great hope which reli- 
gion has given man 
section, somewhat out of character, he 
comments about the possibility that 
“precepts which have been worked out 
over the ages for an abundant life of 
the spirit can be derived, with further 


is still adequate concep- 


In this closing 
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analysis, from principles that hold for 
biological adjustment. . . . He seems 
to acknowledge that this familiar prop- 
osition, which holds that modern scien 
tists are struggling to learn what saints 
and seers have known all along, offers 
no great encouragement to the scien 
tific imagination. 

Leonard G. Benson 

North Texas State Colle ve 


VERNON VAN Dyke: Political Science 
A Philosophical Analysi 
California, Stanford University 
Press, 1960. 235 pages. $5.00 


Stanford, 


Professor Van Dyke, of the State 
University of Iowa, is, if I gather his 
meaning correctly, somewhat annoyed 
by the untidiness which he 
characteristic of the discipline of 
“political science.” Being himself a 
“common sense positivist,” concerned 
not with the “ought” of politics but 
rather with the ‘is’ and its projection 
into what “may be,”’ he implies that the 
student of government should concern 
himself primarily with the verifying 
systematizing, and generalizing of ob 
served data. This should result not onl 
in the recording and preserving of 
knowledge but in the gaining of new 
knowledge as well. At the same time 
the student would learn methods of 
analysis which would enable him to de 
termine what questions may fruitfully 
be asked and how sound predictions 
and meaningful decisions may be mad: 

In order to properly discipline his 
wayward colleagues Professor Van 
Dyke organizes his book into four parts 
The first, entitled “Purposes in the 
Study of Politics,” deals with the prob 


finds 
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lems of fact, value, selection and order- 
ing of data. Part two, “The Expression 
of Knowledge,” delves into the mean- 
ing of such terms as concepts, classifi- 
laws and theories. In the third 

Approaches to Politics’ are 
examined, including a discussion of be- 
havioral approaches, explanatory hypo- 
thes: ausal theories, and “analysis 
as a method.” The final section poses the 
intriguing problem as to whether or 


cation 


section. 


not politics ts a science 

The author's own methodological 
strait jacket inhibits him from telling 
us what the study of politics ought to 
be: but the ghost will not lie, for the 
moral of his tale is that the study of 
politics zs a science, and indeed if it is 
not it ought to be. If we deny this as- 
sumption, we are merely spinning our 
academic wheels 

The work is valuable as a synthesis of 
ideas and views current in sections of 
the profess 


duction to the study of approaches to 


on today and as an intro 


political science. However, the thesis of 


1 science is Not new, nor 


DO! Aas 


, 
does the work reveal anything that a 


student endowed 


with common sense 


and some acquaintance with the rules 


This 
is not to say that the approach cham- 
Professor Van Dyke and his 
is valucless. On the contrary, if 


of logic ts not already aware of 
pior ed by 
Na he 
its employment will induce members 
of the profession to adhere more rigidly 
to the clear and accurate 
thinking, and enable them to ask and 
attempt to solve, significant questions, 
However, while 


anons ol 


is all to the good 
there are certain areas of political in- 
vestigation eminently suited to the 
scientific approach, there are others, 
namely the normative, which are not 
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The study of politics is concerned with 
both the factual, descriptive, and the 
normative ideal. If one may hazard a 
prediction, more creative advances in 
political knowledge will be achieved 
when the two are combined than when 
they are separated and pursued in a 
vacuum. In short, the ought is often a 
means for the activation of the po- 
tential ss. 

The author is entitled to our grati- 
tude for his masterly summary of the 
literature in the field, although one may 
regret his modesty in refraining from 
giving us his own considered judgment 
as to which of the proposed avenues is 
most likely to lead us to the promised 
land 

H Mali olm Ma donald 
The University of Texas 


FRANK A. De PHILLIPS, WILLIAM M 
BERLINER, and JAMes J. CRIBBIN: 
Management of Training Programs 
Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., 1960. 469 pages. $6.75 
This book is divided into four units, 

entitled “Management Functions and 

Training Programs,” ‘“Training-Learn- 

“The Organization 

Administration of Training Pro- 

grams,’ and ‘Training Evaluation and 

Research.” 

The first unit rather skillfully estab- 
lishes the areas of responsibility for 
training, using brief case problems, fol- 
lowed by emphasis on the importance 
of an understanding of human relations 
to insure success in training. The neces- 
sity for cooperative effort from top 
management to the line worker is 


ing Procedures,” 
and 
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stressed, apparently with the objective 
of impressing top management with the 
importance of the training function in 
the business enterprise. 

The second unit is a discussion of the 
trainer-trainee relationship, instruction 
methods, and training aids. Although a 
good condensation of teaching methods 
is achieved, approximately one third of 
the book is devoted to this unit. It is 
quite likely that the average training 
director will have cause to ponder his 
probable deficiencies after reading 
Chapter 6, which discusses ‘Fact and 
Fiction about the Instructional Proc- 
ess." The listing therein of the areas 
in which he should be skilled may 
stimulate him to consider expanding his 
knowledge if he expects to measure up 
to the standards set for him by the 
authors. 

A concise and informative discussion 
of the various instruction methods oc- 
curs in Chapter 7, followed by a presen- 
tation of the types of training aids avail 
able and the manner in which they 
should be used. While much of the 
latter will be familiar to the experi- 
enced trainer, valuable suggestions are 
made which will prove helpful to one 
seeking an improved method to supple- 
ment the more common types of class- 
room instruction. 

The third unit is an excellent de 
scription of the organizational structure 
necessary to establish quality training 
programs of the types which will pro- 
duce results. Liberal use is made of ex- 
amples in both large and small con- 
cerns. Particular attention is paid to the 
need for the development of super- 
visory and managerial personnel and 
the methods by which this can be ac- 
complished. In addition a chapter is 


devoted to job, skill, and special train- 
ing programs with emphasis on proven 
methods. 

The final unit points out the im 
portance of research and evaluation to 
insure good training. Experimental 
techniques for evaluation are described 
in sufficient detail to permit application 
to any training situation. The training 
director who may have difficulty in con 
vincing top management of the 
of his function should find this unit 
extremely helpful. 

As stated in the prefac e. the authors’ 
objective is to provide answers to the 
following questions: (1) why train? 
(2) how train most effectively? (3) to 
what end should training be directed ? 
(4) how can training be evaluated ? 
(5) to what extent is training a man- 
agement function and how can this 
function be most efficiently executed ? 
There is ample proof that they have 


y alue 


succeeded 
C. H. Shumaker 
Southern Methodist Unitersity 


R. S8. Howry: The Rise of the Marernal 
Utility School, 1870~—1889 
rence, University of Kansas Press, 
1960. 271 pages $7.50 ‘ 


Law 


As suggested by its title, one of the 
distinguishing features of this book is 
its intensive coverage of a relatively 
short period in the history of economic 
thought. Professor Howey, the author, 
has made a competent and exhaustive 
study of the early formative years in 
the development of marginal utility 
theory. 

The author indicates in the preface 
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that this book may be logically divided 
into three parts. The first of these 
(Chapters I-V) contains introductory, 
or background, material concerning the 
early development of Jevons’, Menger's 
and Walras’ ideas relating to marginal 
utility. The second part, consisting of 
Chapters VI and VII, is a comparative 
study of the role of utility theory as it 
was formulated in the major works of 
the “founders” of the Marginal Utility 
School. The third, and longest, part of 
the book (Chapters VIII-XXV) exam 
and careful re 
ideas de- 


ines the “slow spread 


discovery” of the central 
veloped by Jevons, Menger and Walras 

The first five “background” chapters 
describe in some detail the various fac 
tors which apparently led each of the 
leaders of this School to initially de 
velop the theory of marginal utility 
Although the dis 


upon materials pre 
I 


ussion ts largely based 
viously available to 
students of the history of economi 
thought, Professor Howey has pre- 
sented such a closely reasoned and 
thorouchly documented analysis of the 
many formative influences affecting the 
work of Menger and Walras 


that most readers, specialists and non- 


Jevons. 
specialists alike, will probably gain new 
insights by examining carefully the con 
tent of these chapters 

In Chapters VI and VII the author 
summarizes the distinguishing features 
of utility theory as it was initially de 
veloped in each of the pioneering books 
written by Jevons, Menger and Walras 
These are concise, well written sum 
mary statements 

If there is a common theme to be 
found in the remaining nineteen chap- 
ters, it is the thesis that marginal utility 


theory was not quickly accepted by most 
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leading economists who wrote during 
the twenty-year period referred to in the 
title of the book. In documenting this 
position, the author analyzes in separate 
chapters the work of such prominent 
figures as Marshall, J. B. Clark, Wick- 
steed, Edgeworth, Friedrich, von Wiser 
and Bohm-Bawerk. In addition, indi- 
vidual chapters are devoted to surveys 
of the literature of particular countries 

for instance, one contains a résumé 
of marginal utility theory published in 
French economic journals during the 
period in question, whereas another 
chapter concentrates on the early de- 
velopment of marginal utility theory in 
Holland and Italy. In short, the third 
part of the book very 


contains a 


thorough analysis of the early impact of 


marginal utility theory in Europe and 
the United States 

As the author has correctly observed, 
many manuals in the history of eco- 
nomic thought have implied that gen- 
eral acceptance of marginal utility the 
ory promptly followed the publication 
of the pioneering works which ap 
peared during the early 1870's. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, Professor 
Howey has furnished convincing evi- 
dence that quick acceptance of the new 
theory did not occur 

In summary, this is an 
specialized study which deserves the 
attention of all who are interested in 
aspects of our 


excellent 


the developmental 
discipline. 

Alfred F. Chalk 

Texas A. and M. College 


DONALD R. MattHews: U. S. Sen- 
ators and Their W orld. Chapel Hill, 
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The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. 303 pages. $6.00. 


Matthews, in his recent book about 
present day United States senators, de- 
parts completely from the traditional 
ways of studying the Senate or any 
other legislative body. Using material 
obtained largely through interviews 
with United States senators, Senate 
staff members, lobbyists, and Washing- 
ton journalists, he gives an accurate 
analysis of the membership of the Sen- 
ate during the ten years period between 
1947 and 1957. He also describes how 
senators develop and creates a revealing 
picture of their work in the Senate dur- 
ing the period of time under study. 

The author first studies the member- 
ship from the standpoint of age, sex, 
place of birth, class, origin, race, na- 
tionality, creed, education, and occupa 
tion. Then he examines them as politi- 
cians: their main interests, and how they 
got into politics. Finally he groups the 
senators into four categories: patricians, 
amateurs, professionals, and agitators 

The book as a whole is written in a 
lively but serious vein and with a defi- 
nite purpose. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting chapters is the one on the 
“Folkways of the Senate,” in which 
the author strikes the true “human in- 
terest’’ element mixing wit with wis- 
dom in revealing the unwritten rules 
of behavior which guide the United 
States Senate. In a chapter on the “'Sen- 
ator’s Way of Life,” he convinces the 
reader that the job of a senator requires 
almost superhuman energy and that few 
persons would be attracted to it for the 
salary alone. 

Matthews uses tables, charts, statisti- 
cal indices and graphs in the body of 
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the text and the appendices. In these 
one finds substance, and verification of 
conclusions made as the study pro- 
gressed. He has shown the way for 
others to add to our knowledge of one 
of the most complex and controversial 
of our political institutions 

A. L. Tatum 

North East Loutsiana State College 


Ropert J. Harris: The Quest for 
Equality: The Constitution, Congress 
and the Supreme Court: Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1960. 172 pages. $4.00 


This is the story of the “equal pro 
tection of the laws” clause in the Four 
teenth Amendment and of how it fared 
in the hands of Congress, the President 
and the Supreme Court. An opening 
chapter traces rapidly theories of equal 
ity from the Stoics to post-Civil War 
Reconstructionists with many brief 
stops along the way. Thereafter the 
pace slackens to permit fuller treatment 
in successive chapters of the debates 
surrounding the adoption of the Four 
teenth Amendment, judicial use of the 
equal protection clause as a shield for 
economic interests, early judicial con 
traction of equal protection for the 
Negro, later expanded protection of the 
Negro and finally the “Judicial Burial 
of Jim Crow.” 

After the Reconstruction period Con 
gress left the task of equal protection to 
other branches of government until the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960 
The framers of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, insofar as their intent can be as 
certained, envisioned a more active role 
for Congress. A majority of the con 
temporary Congressmen believed that 
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the equal protection clause ‘“‘vested 
Congress at the very least with a pri- 
mary power to set aside unequal state 
laws and a secondary power to afford 
protection to all persons in their en 
joyment of constitutional rights when 
the states failed in their primary duty 
to do so either by neglecting to enact 
laws or by refusal or impotence to en- 
force them 

The presidential record regarding 
equal protection was also unsatisfactory 
Indeed after Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion, except for his 


Rock, “the 


and comfort to the leaders of resist 


action in 
President gave verbal aid 
ance ind doing so he expressed 
ons of the presidency closer to 
f Ja Buchanan than those of 
Washington, Jackson or Lincoln.” 
Thus upon the 
of government least fitted to protect 
positive ly fell the 
Altho 


thern cor 


judiciary, the branch 
equality main 
burden th an older gencration 
stitutional lawyers had 


‘ ‘ ror 
1 y 


1 the Supreme Court 
to accept a very narrow view of equal 
protection, about 1935, the court began 
the ¢ 
new, less effective 
Southern 


stone walls.’ Finally the judiciary made 


a “return t stitution,’ while a 


generation of 


lawyers ‘butted heads against 


the best record in protecting equality 


although the Supreme Court has by no 
means exhausted the possibilities of the 
equal proter tion clause 

Professor Harris has written a read 
able and scholarly book. In brief com- 


pass he has presented a penetrating and 


timely aah of an important part of 
the Constitution. He has told the story 
with care, humor and courage. 

TC 
University of Houston 


Sinclair 


Little 
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RoBert KNIGHT: Industrial Relation 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, 1900 
1918. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. 393 pages. $6.50. 


In reading Industrial Relations in the 
1900-1918, 
this reviewer was impressed by the 
painstaking research job that Mr 
Knight has done. The very careful doc 


San Francisco Bay Area, 


umentation from innumerable sources 
make this a truly scholarly work; yet, be- 
cause of its style, the book is enjoyable 
reading. In compiling a history of the 
industrial relations in the Bay area, 
Mr. Knight has departed from the tra- 
ditional approach of most labor his 
tories. His approach has been to ex- 
amine the total economic, geographic 
and social unity rather than the more 
restricted scope of a single union or a 
group of unions within a single 
industry 

The San Francisco Bay area has of- 
fered the author an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study a regional history in that 
it has a unified union movement that is 
peculiar to the American labor scene. 
In addition, the Bay area provides an al- 
most perfect case study area, because, 
although the transcontinental railroad 
did reach San Francisco and California 
was a part of the Union, it still man- 
aged to remain isolated and removed 
from other factors that influenced the 
labor movement in the United States 
What is more, within the area there 
were factors during this period that will 
perhaps never be duplicated again. This 
was an era of expansion on the West 
Coast. During this period the Bay area 
had a labor shortage which, unlike the 
labor conditions on the Eastern Coast 


of the United States, was to continue. 
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This was an area of low labor immigra- 
tion. Also because of its geographic lo- 
cation it was a somewhat isolated and 
self-contained market and not subject 
to outside pressures. 

Mr. Knight has very carefully traced 
the chronological changes in patterns 
of the union movement in the Bay area, 
identifying not one but several factors 
that made this labor movement differ- 
ent from others in the United States. 
He has shown the implications of the 
impact of politics as illustrated by the 
emergence of the union labor party in 
1901, and also by the favorable treat- 
ment received by the unions from the 
governor of the state at that period. He 
has also shown the influence of re- 
sponsible leadership both by labor and 
by the employers. And in the final 
analysis, he illustrates that industrial 
relations in the Bay area, as in so many 
other areas, are not a result of a single 
factor but rather of a combination of 
several factors. This regional labor his- 
tory will stand by itself but its greatest 
strength and contribution is illustrated 
when we compare it with the history of 
the labor movement in the Los Angeles 
area. Here for examination are com- 
parable periods of two similar cities in 
the same state and the factors which 
made the difference in the direction of 
the labor movement and employers’ 
position. 

This reviewer would like to see more 
such regional labor histories, in which 
we may look at the entire labor move- 
ment in context with the political, eco- 
nomic and social factors rather than at 
the single union or single industry of 
the traditional approaches to labor 
history. C. Burl Hubbard 

Texas Technological College 
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FRANK FREIDEL: America in the Twen 
tieth Century. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1960. 572 pages. $6.75 


The first chapter of this book, en- 
titled “The Legacy of the Nineteenth 
Century,” summarizes the first 256 
pages of the college text, A History of 
the United States Since 1865 (1959), 
by T. Harry Williams, Richard N. Cur- 
rent and Frank Freidel, and except for 
the final chapter, “A Nuclear Balance 
of Terror,” the balance of the material 
is practically identical with pages 258 
709 of the text. In announcing the new 
book the publishers have stated frankly 
that it is “based upon Professor Frei- 
del's contribution” to the two-volume 
text. Since they were this frank, it was 
not necessary for the editors to rename 
every chapter except two. Within the 
chapters most of the subcaptions have 
also been changed: “The Business Men 
Move to Washington” becomes “A 
Businessman'’s Administration” in the 
new book, for example. 

Some revision in the material is ap 
parent. In beginning the chapter on the 
Eisenhower administration the author 
originally wrote: “In the prosperous 
America of the 1950's, a majority of the 
voters were more interested in presery 
ing their economic gains than in ad- 
venturing toward new governmental 
programs or retreating toward earlier 
dogmas.” After a year's perspective this 
passage became: “In the prosperous but 
uncertain years of the early fifties, 
Americans above all else sought security 
in domestic as well as foreign policy. A 
majority of the voters . . . ” Both edi- 
tions are unusually well illustrated, 
readable and thoughtful. The larger 
Bodoni type and the elimination of the 
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double columns may be considered at- 
tractive features of the reissue. 
Robert C. Cotner 
The University of Texas 


WittiaM E. Ruope: Committee Clear- 
ance of Administrative Decisions. 
East Lansing, Bureau of Social and 
Political Research, Michigan State 
University, 1959. 72 pages. $2.00. 


This 
committee clearance of administrative 
decisions from 1920 to 1957. The find- 
ings are significant: “Both formal and 
informal committee clearance have been 
used on many occasions to provide a 
mechanism of control of delegated 
bureaucratic discretion.’ Formal assign- 
ments of review functions have been 
made to a single committee of the lower 
ommittees of the two 


study reviews congressional 


house. to related 
houses. and in one case each to a joint 
committee and a committee chairman 
Yet, in only three cases has the power of 
approval or disapproval of administra 
tive decisions been regularly exercised 
by the organ to which the power was 
designed. Two and one 
chairman exercise independent judg- 
ment on the referrals coming to them in 
accordance with statutes. In other cases, 
there is de facto delegation of the clear- 
ance function. This delegation follows 
three patterns: to a subcommittee and 
a member of the committee's profes- 
sional staff, to the professional staff of 
the committee, or to individual mem- 
bers of Congress——who, in most cases, 
are not members of the committee but 
represent districts to be affected by the 
proposed administrative action. In one 
special case there is pro forma ratifi- 
cation by the committee unless the gov- 


committees 
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ernor or a Congressman from the af- 
fected area objects. 

The author notes that the constitu- 
tionality of the device of committee 
clearance may be questioned but he 
finds “important advantages” in the 
use of the device. It may obtain scrutiny 
by persons with less “ particularistic per- 
spectives and values’’ than prevail in 
administrative agencies; it is a supple- 
ment to inadequate “postnatal and ex 
post facto” controls; and it protects the 
agency in providing ‘approval and sup- 
port by the most influential units of the 
legislative branch."’ Yet it circumvents 
the authority of both the President and 
the Congress and thus violates ‘the 
fundamental principle that government 
policy-making must reflect and repre- 
sent the total community interests.” Mr 
Rhode concludes, therefore, ‘that com- 
mittee clearance is an improper and in- 
valid addition to the repertory of in- 
struments for the control of admin- 
istrative discretion in the national gov- 
ernment system.” ; 

Mr. Rhode has provided us with a 
useful summary and evaluation, and is 
to be commended for doing this in 
seventy-one pages of concise writing. 
He did not undertake to analyze 
whether this trimming of the power of 
the President and Congress could be ar- 
rested. His discussion of the particular 


uses of committee clearance, involving 


areas where Congress is reluctant to 
delegate without surveillance, indicates 
that we may expect the device to con- 
tinue to be used unless stopped by court 
decision or by alternative arrangements 
for consideration in particular cases of 
interests which congressmen represent. 
Emmette S. Redford 
The University of Texas 
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JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER: The Supreme 
Court: Its Politics, Personalities, and 
Procedures. New York, Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 163 
pages. $1.50. 


Modern scholarship tends to empha- 
size government's dynamic processes, 
rather than its formal legal structure. 
But this emphasis has been confined 
largely to the executive and legislative 
branches. On several earlier occasions 
Professor Schmidhauser has worked 
the “new" approach into the judicial 
domain with encouraging success. This, 
his latest, effort is concerned with ‘the 
realities of the judicial selection process, 
the relationship of the Supreme Court 
to the state supreme courts and to pro- 
fessional legal organizations, and the 
evolution and modern characteristics of 
the decision-making process, each topic 
being treated in historical perspective.” 
Of course, this is a tremendous order 
for 163 pages, and yet it is accom- 
plished brilliantly. Professor Schmid- 
hauser’s style is compact—he is thrifty 
with words. The result is a tremendous 
amount of information without wasted 
effort. Read in conjunction with a typi- 
cal case-book, it gives the fresh new 
impression of a third dimension—a 
sense of reality that is often lacking 
in the old, “two dimension,” legalistic 
approach. 

Wallace Mendelson 
The University of Texas 


Other Books Received 


March, 1961 
100 Questions about A Constitutional 
Frankfort, Kentucky, 
1960. 36 pages. no price. 


Convention. 
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Administrator's Handbook of the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum of New 
York State. Albany, New York, 
State Education Department, Bureau 
of Secondary Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1960. 72 pages. no price. 


Americanization and Adult Elementary 
Education: Bibliography, 1960. Al- 
bany, New York, The University of 
the State of New York, The State 
Education Department, Bureau of 
Adult Education. 28 pages. no price 


Anderson, Arvid A.: Marine Resources 
of the Corpus Christi Area. Austin, 
Bureau of Business Research, The 
University of Texas, 1960. 49 pages 
$1.50 


Bailyn, Bernard: Education in the 
Forming of American Society: Needs 
and Opportunities for Study. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1960. 147 pages. $3.50 


Baker. Gordon E.: The Politics of Re- 
apportionment in Washington State 
New York, Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1960. 19 pages $.50 


Baughn, William H., Howard T. Cos, 
Norwood P. Dixon, Grover Ellis, 
Jr., and Watrous H. Irons: Banking 
and Accounting: A 
Edinburg, Texas, Pan American Col- 
lege, Division of Business Adminis- 
tration and Commerce, 1960. 60 
pages. $1.00. 


Symposium. 


Benson, Lee: and Beard: 
American Historical Writing Recon- 
sidered. Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 
1960. 241 pages. $5.00. 


Turner 


Bettelheim, Bruno: The Informed 
Heart: Autonomy in a Mass Age. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1960. 
309 pages. $5.00 


Block, William J.: The Separation of 

the Farm Bureau and the Extension 
Political Issue in a Federal 
System. Urbana, University of IIli- 
nots Press, 1960. 304 pages. $5.00. 


Bohm, Franz: Reden und Schriften. C. 
F. Muller Karlsruhe, 1960. 340 
pages, 33.—DM. 


Service 


Bourret, F. M.: Ghana, The Road to 
Independence 1919-1957. Stanford, 
California, Stanford University 
Press. 1960. 246 pages $5.75. 


Brazer, Harvey E.: A Program for Fed- 
eral Tax Revision. Ann Arbor, In- 


stitute of Public Administration, 


University of Michigan, 1960. 50 


$1.50 


pa ees 


Brown, Harrison and James Real: 
ty of Fear. Santa Barbara, 
California, Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 1960. 40 


pace no price 
I 


Communi 


Buc, B. S.: Slovak Nationalism. Mid- 
dletown, Pennsylvania, Slovak League 
of America, 1960. 67 pages. no price. 


rkhart, James A., Henry G. Bush, 

nue! Krislov, Raymond L. Lee: 
American Government: The Clash of 
Issues. Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 422 


pages. $3.9 


Campbell, Ernest Q.: When a City 
Closes its Schools. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute 
for Research in Social Science, 1960. 


195 pages. $1.00 


Cape, William H. (ed.): The Assess- 
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ment and Appraisal of South Dakota 
Real Estate: A Syllabus including a 
Five-Y ear Study Guide and Related 
Materials. Vermillion, Governmental! 
Research Bureau, State University of 
South Dakota, 1960, 108 pages. no 
price. 


Cartwright, Dorwin and Alvin Zander: 
Group Dynamics Research and The- 
ory (2nd edition). Evanston, IIli- 
nois, Row, Peterson and Company, 
1960. 826 pages. $7.25. 


Cauley, Troy J.: Public Finance and the 
General Welfare. Columbus, Ohio, 
Charles E. Merril Books, Inc., 1960 
398 pages. no price. 


Clough, Shepard B.: Basic Values of 
Western Civilization. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1960. 
132 pages. $3.00. 


Courlander, Harold: Shaping Our 
Times: What the United Nations Is 
and Does. New York, Oceana Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1960. 242 pages. 
$3.50. 


Croteau, John T.: A National Central 
Credit Society and the Liquidity 
Problem of the Credit Union Move- 
ment. Madison, Wisconsin, Credit 


Union National Association, 1960 


47 pages. no price. 


De Laguna, Frederica (ed.): Selected 
Papers from the American Anthro- 
pologist 1888-1920. Evanston, IlIli- 
nois, Row, Peterson and Company, 
1960. 930 pages. $8.00. 


Devino, William Stanley: Exhaustion 
of Unemployment Benefits During a 
Recession: A Case Study. East Lan- 
sing, Labor and Industrial Relations 
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Center, Michigan State University, 
1960. 78 pages. no price. 


Drury, James W. and James E. Titus: 
Legislative Apportionment in Kan- 
sas: 1960. Lawrence, University of 
Kansas Governmental Research Cen- 
ter, 1960. 47 pages. no price 


Ebenstein, William: Modern Political 
Thought: The Great Issues (2nd 
edition). New York, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1960. 875 pages 
$8.00 


Ellis, Harry B.: Challenge in the Mid- 
dle East: Communist Influence and 
American Policy. New York, The 
Ronald Press Company. 238 pages 
$4.00. 


Field, M. J.: Search for Security: An 


Ethno-Psychiatric Study of Rural 
Ghana. Evanston, Illinois, North- 


western University Press, 1960. 478 
pages. $6.50 


Finch, Bernard: Passport to Para 
dise . 2 New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1960. 191 pages. $6.00 


Firey, Walter: Man, Mind and Land 
A Theory of Resource Use. Glencoe, 
Illinois, Free Press, 1960. 256 pages 
$6.00. 


First Report of the Constitution Re- 
vision Committee to the Legislative 
Research Commission. Research Re- 
port No. 2, 1960. Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, 1960. 51 pages. no price 


Fleming, G. James: An All-Negro 
Ticket in Baltimore. New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1960. 16 pages. $.50 


Foster, George M.: Culture and Con- 
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quest: America’s Spanish Heritage 
Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1960 
272 pages. $6.00. 


Frye, Robert: Government and Labor 
The Alabama Program, University, 
University of Alabama, Bureau of 


Public Administration, 1960. 157 
pages. no price 
Geertz, Clifford: The Religion of 


Java. Glencoe, Ilinois, Free Press, 
1960. 392 pages $7.50 


Goldberg, David, ef al.: E 
Population Change in Michigan 
1950-1960. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan, Department of Soci 
ology, 1960. 49 pages $1.00 


limiate 


Graphs and Statistics: A’ R: ree 
Handbook for Teachers of Bast 
Mathematics Albany, Bureau of 


Secondary Curriculum Development 
New York State Education Depart 
ment, 1960. 90 pages. no price 


Greider, Janice E. and William T 
Beadles: Law and the Life Insuranc: 
Contract. Homewood, Illinois. Rich 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960 
$6.50 


472 pares 


Gulick, John: Cherokees at the Cr 
roads, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, Institute for Re 
search in Social Science, 1960. 20: 
pages $2.00 


University of 


> 


Haber, Wiiliam and Wilbur J. Cohen 
Social Security Programs, Problem 
and Polictes. Homewood, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 60¢ 
pages $8.75 


Illinois, 


Halperin, Samuel: A University im the 
Web of. Politics: Case Studies in 
Practical Politics. New York, Holt, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960 


16 pages. $.50 


Harris, Benjamin Butler: The Gila 
Trail, The Texas Argonauts and the 
Caltfornia Gold Rush. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1960 
175 pages $4.00 


Hazard, John N.: Settling Disputes in 
Soviet Society. New York, Columbia 
1960. 534 pages 


I Inive rsity Press. 


$9.50 


Heller, Francis H 
M dern Pers 
Random House, Inc., 


$.95 


Hoeflin, Ruth M.: Essentials of Fam 
ily Living. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1960. 282 pages. $5.75 


The Presidency: A 
New York, 
1960. 114 


Dective 


pages 


Hogan, Bill and Jane (eds.): Tale 
From the Manchaca Hills: The Un 
varnished Memoirs of a Texas Gen 
tlewoman, Mrs. Edna Turley Car 

New Orleans, The Hauser 


Press, 1960. 221 pages $4.95 


pe nler 


Holdren, Bob R The 
Retail Market and the Market Be 
havior of Retail Units. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1960. 203 pages. no price 


Structure of A 


Jersey, 


Ste phe n The Cabinet and 


New York, Columbia Uni 


versity Press. 1960 309 pages $6.00 


Horn 


Conere 


Kaldor, Nicholas: Essays on Value and 
Distribution. Glencoe, Hlinois. Free 
Press, 1960. 238 pages. $6.00. 


Kaldor, Nicholas: Essays on Economi 
Stability and Growth. Glencoe. IIli- 
nois, Free Press, 1960. 302 pages 
$6.75. 
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Kaplan, Max: Leisure in America: A 
Social Inquiry. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 350 pages 
$7.50. 

Soviet Foreign 


Kennan, George F.: 


Policy, 1917-1941. New York, D 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1960 
188 pages. $1.25 


Kephart, Calvin: Races of Mankind 
Their Origin and Migration. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1960. 566 pages. $6.00 


Klapper, Joseph T.: The Effects of 
Mass Communication. Glencoe, Ili- 
1960. 301 pages 


nois, Free Press, 


$5.00 


) 


Lord, Walter (ed.): The Fremantle 
Diary: Being the Journal of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Arthur James Lyon 
Fremantle, Coldstream Guards, on 
his Three Months in the Southern 
States. New York, Capricorn Books, 
1960. 304 pages. $1.35 


j 


MacRae, Donald: Classics in Soctology 
A "i NTE of Sel. cle d Reading hy 
Authorities New York, Philosoph: 
al Library, In 1960 
$6.00 


326 page Ss 


Madsen, William: The Virgin's Chil 
dren: Life in an Aztec Village To- 
day. Austin, University of Texas 
Press, 1960. 248 pages $4.50 


Nichols, Ray L.: Constitutional Revi- 
ion in Kansas: The 
the Legislative. (An Explanation of 
the Revised Articles as Proposed by 
the Kansas Commission on Constitu- 
tional Revision.) Lawrence, Govern- 
mental Research Center, University 
of Kansas, 1960. 21 pages. no price. 


Executive and 
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Olm, Kenneth W. and Sandra Richard: 
Equipment Replacement Policies 
among Selected Texas Banks. Aus- 
tin, The University of Texas Bureau 
of Business Research, 1960. 56 
pages. $1.50. 


Peck, Robert F. and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst: The Psychology of Character 
Development. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, 267 pages. 
$6.50. 


Phelps, D. Maynard and J. Howard 
Westing: Marketing Management 
(Rev. Edition). Homewood, IIli- 
nois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 
846 pages. $7.95. 


Ransone, Coleman B., Jr., and James O. 
King: A Manual for Alabama Pro- 
bate Judges. University, University 
of Alabama, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1960. 104 pages. no 
price. 


Reeves, Earl J., Jr.: Kansas Voter's 
Guide 1960. Lawrence, The Univer- 
sity of Kansas Governmental Re- 
search Center, 1960. 75 pages. no 
price 


Sandelius, Walter E. and Ray L. Nich- 
ols: Constitutional Revision in Kan- 
sas: The Issues. Lawrence, Govern- 
mental Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1960. 38 pages. 
no price. 


Schneider, Herbert W.: The Paul An- 
thony Brick Lectures: Morals for 
Mankind. Columbia, University of 
Missouri Press, 1960. 82 pages. 
$2.50. 


Schramm, Wilbur (ed.): Mass Com- 
munications. Urbana, University of 
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Illinois Press, 


$6.50. 


1960. 695 pages 


Schuler, Edgar A., Thomas F. Hoult, 
Duane L. Gibson, Maude L. Fiero, 
and Wilbure B. Brookover: Read 
ings in Sociology (2nd edition) 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell! 
Company, 1960. 500 pages. $4.25 


Sheehan, Donald and Harold C. Syrett 
(eds.): Essays in American Histor: 
ography: Papers Presented in Honor 
of Allan Nevins. New York, Co 
lumbia University Press, 1960. 320 
page. $6.00. 


Sjoberg, Gideon: The Premdustrial 
City: Past and Present. Glencoe, Ili 


nois, Free Press, 1960. 353 pages 
$6.75. 
Smythe, Hugh H. and Mabel M 


Smythe: The New Nigerian Elite 
Stanford, California, Stanford Uni 
versity Press, 1960. 196 pages. $5.00 


Somervell, D. C.: Classics in Western 
Civilization. New York, Philosophi 
cal Library, Inc., 1960. 338 pages 
$6.00. 


The Status and Prospects of Political 
Science as A Discipline. Ann Arbor 
Department of Political Science, The 
University of Michigan, 1960. 54 
pages. no price. 


Sugg, Redding S., Jr., and Georg: 
Hilton Jones: The Southern Re 
gional Education Board: Ten Year: 
of Regional Cooperation in Higher 
Education. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1960. 179 
pages. $4.00. 


Sullivant, Charles: The Kansas W ater- 
shed District. Lawrence, University 
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of Kansas, 1960. 29 pages. no price. 


1960 Supplement to Guide to Texas 
State Agencies. Austin, Texas Legis- 
lative Council, Institute of Public 
Affairs, The University of Texas, 
1960. 28 pages $.50 


Symonds, John Addington: The Age 
of the Despots. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, Capricorn Books, 
1960. 496 pages. $1.65 


Van Tassel, David D.: Recording 
America's Past: An Interpretation of 
the Development of Historical 

1607-1884. Chi- 

cago, The University of Chicago 

Press, 1960. 223 pages. $6.00. 


Studies in America 


Wallace, Ernest and David M. Vigness: 
Documents of Texas History: Vol. 
I (1528-1846). Lubbock, Texas, 
Texas Technological College Library 
152 pages. no price 


Webster, Richard A 
the Face 


Fascism in 


The Cross and 
Christian Democracy and 
Italy. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University Press, 
1960. 229 pages. $5.00. 
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Wells, Tom Henderson: Commodore 
Moore and the Texas Navy. Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1960. 218 
pages. $4.75. 


Wilber, George L. and Ellen S. Bryant: 
Population of Mississippi Counties 
and Cities, 1950 to 1960. State Col- 
lege, Mississippi State University 
Press, 1960. 19 pages. no price. 


Williams, T. 
War: The 


American 


Harry: Americans at 

Development of the 
Military System. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1960. 105 pages. $3.50 


Wilson, James Q.: Negro Politics: The 
Leadership. Glencoe, 
Illinois, Free Press, 1960. 342 pages. 
$5.00 


Wish, Harvey (ed.): Ante Bellum 
Writings of George Fitzhugh and 
Hinton Rowan Helper on Slavery 
New York, Capricorn Books, 1960 
256 pages. $1.35 


Search for 


You and Y our Constitution. Frankfort, 
Kentucky, Revision 
Committee, 1960. 14 pages. no price 


Constitution 





Program 
Annual Convention 


The Southwestern Social Science Association, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, March 30—April 1, 1961. General Headquarters: Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


Program Summary 


Thursday, March 30, 1961 


Dinner, Tex. Assoc. Univ. Instructors in Acct. Gold Room 
5:00 P.M. Exhibits Open; Registration Begins Mezzanine 
7:30 P.M. Sociology Section, Social Hour Mustang Room 
8:00 P.M. Executive Council Mecting Room 404 
9:30 P.M. President's Reception for the Executive 

Council Presidential Suite 


Friday, March 31, 1961 


7:30 A.M. Business Management, Breakfast Gold Room 
Morning, Individual Section Meetings 
12:00 NOON, President's Luncheon Grand Ballroom 


Afternoon, Individual Section Meetings 
5:00 P.M. Organizational Meeting: Southwestern Area of American Fi 
nance Association 3 Room 401 
5:00 P.M. SWSSA Committee Mectings Room Assignment: 
at Registration Desk 


Saturday, April 1, 1961 


7:30 A.M. Government Section, Breakfast Gold Room 
8:30 A.M. General Business Meeting of the Association, 

Stanley A. Arbingast, President, presiding Junior Ballroom 
9:15 A.M. Meeting of 1961-1962 Executive Council Room 404 


9:00 A.M.—12:00 NOON Individual Section Meetings 
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Thursday, March 30,1961 


Meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Southwestern Social Science As- 
sociation 


8:00 P.M Room 404 


President's Reception for the Execu- 
tive Council 

9:30 P.M Presidential Suite 

Sociology Section, Social Hour 


7:30 P.M Mustang Room 


Friday Morning, March 31,1961 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
BREAKFAST 


+ 


Friday, 7:30 A.M Gold Room 


ACCOUNTING 
Friday, 9:00 A.M Gold Room 
Joint Session with Southwestern Sec- 
tion of the American Accounting 
Association 
Chairman: Nolan E 
versity of Arkansas 
1. “Managerial Accounting in the Busi- 
ness Curriculum,”” Glenn E. Welsch, 
The University of Texas 
Disc Howard Daniels, 
University of Houston 
General Topi Post Collegiate Ed- 
ucation in Accounting”: 
a."“The AICPA Continuing Educa- 
tion Lou Matusiak, 
Director of Continuing Education, 
AICPA 
“The Training Program of the 
National Accounting Firm,” 
Frank Smith, Director of Person- 
Ross Bros. and 


Williams, Uni- 


ion Leader 


Program,” 


nell, Lybrand, 
Montgomery 
3. Panel Discussion on Teaching Fed- 


eral Taxes: Edward Carmody, Part- 

ner, Haskins and Sells; C. Aubrey 

Smith, The University of Texas; Sam 

Chisholm, Texas Technological Col- 

lege 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Friday, 8:30 A.M. Silver Room 

Chairman: Wayland Bennett, Texas 
Technological College 

Opening Comments: James S. Plaxico, 
Oklahoma State University 

1. “The Potential Role of Agricultural 

Surpluses for Financing Economic 

Growth in Underdeveloped Areas,’ 

J. H. Southern, Farm Economics Re- 

search Division, Agricultural Re- 

search Service, College Station, Texas 

Review Papers: 

a. "Implications for the Recipient 
Nations,” L. A. Parcher, Okla- 
homa State University 
“Implications for Foreign Com- 
petitian and the Domestic Econ- 
omy,” John McNeely, A. and M 
College of Texas 

Discussion 

“Goals and Values of Farm People,” 

Lee R. Martin, University of Arkan- 

sas, and Leo V. Blakley, Oklahoma 

State University 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Friday, 9:00 a.M. El Corrallito Room 


Joint Meeting with Quantitative 
Methods 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Friday, 9:00 a.M. Ballroom Assembly 

Chairman: Howard V. Finston, Uni- 
versity of Mexico 

1. Panel Discussion: ‘The Respective 
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Roles of the College and the Firm 
in Developing Tomorrow's Execu- 
tives”: Ben H. Mitchell, President, 
Employers Casualty Company; Dick 
Williamson, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Williamson- 
Dickie Manufacturing Company; 
W. R. Spriegel, The University of 
Texas; Eugene Swearingen, Okla- 
homa State University 

2. “How Data Processing Is Changing 
the Managerial Process’: Carl 
Thompson, Vice-President of Plan- 
ning and Control, Texas Instruments, 
Inc; A. C. Buchanan, Coordinator of 
Data Processing, Mobil Oil Com- 
pany 

3. Discussion 


ECONOMICS 

Friday, 9:00 A.M. Junior Ballroom 

Chairman: Roger Bowlby, Michigan 
State University 

General Topic: “Economic Security and 
Economic Growth” 

1. "A Social Security System to Maxi- 

mize Work Incentives,” Gaston V. 
Remlinger, Rice University 

. "Employment and Income Mainte- 
nance of Older Persons in the U.S.,” 
Virginia Sloan, New Mexico High- 
lands University 

3. Discussion: John P. Owen, Univer- 
sity of Houston; Barbara Reagan, 
Texas Woman's University 


GEOGRAPHY 

Friday, 9:00 A.M. Mustang Room 

Chairman: John W. Morris, University 
of Oklahoma 

1. “La Mesilla, One Time Southwestern 
Metropolis,” James I. Culbert, New 
Mexico State University 

2. “Geographic Relationships Involved 
in the Upstream Navigation of the 


t 
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Early Nineteenth Century Mississippi 
River Keelboat,” John A. Johnson, 
Louisiana State University (New 
Orleans) 

3. “The Upper Ohio River System and 
Its Importance to the Industrial 
Growth of Pittsburgh,” William } 
Rampon, Central Oklahoma State 
College 

4.""The History of the Windmill as an 
Aspect of the West Texas Land- 
scape,” Terry G. Jordan, The Uni- 
versity of Texas 

5. “Changing Patterns of Agricultura! 
Land Use in Ellis County, Texas,” 
Andy T. Ward, North Texas State 
College 

6. Aspects of the Dairying Industry 
in Texas,” Charles Johnson, The 
University of Texas 

7. “Cultural Aspects of Land and Land 
Tenure in Ghana,” Ray Gildea, Jr, 
Louisiana State University 


GOVERNMENT 

Friday, 8:30 A.M. Embassy West 

Chairman: W. E. Benton, A. and M 

College of Texas 

General Topic: “Diplomacy and Inter- 

national Organization” 

1. “The Uses of the United Nations,” 
Keith S. Petersen, University of 
Arkansas 

. "The Role of Propaganda in Dis 
armament Negotiations,” Joseph L 
Nogee, University of Houston 
3. Discussion: Louis G. Kahle, Uni 

versity of Missouri; John R. Faust, 
Southwestern Louisiana University 
Friday, 10:15 A.M. Embassy West 
Chairman: James H. McCrocklin, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
General Topic: “Politics: The Presi 
dential Election of 1960" 
1. “The 1960 Election and Crisis in the 


tN 
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Constitution, Cortez A. M. Ewing, 
University of Oklahoma 

2. “The Presidential Election of 1960 
in Texas,” O. Douglas Weeks, The 
University of Texas 

3. Discussion Joseph L. Bernd, South- 
ern Methodist University; William 
Crane, St. Mary's University 


HISTORY 

Friday, 8:30 A.M Embassy Ballroom 

Chairman: Dean F. Jay Taylor, Louisi- 

ana College, Pineville 

General Topic: “Diplomatic History” 

1. “Thomas Pinkney's London Mission 

A Re-evaluation,” Jack L. Cross, 
University of Arizona 
“The St. Lawrence Seaway Negoti- 
ations During the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, Richard N. Kottman, 
North Texas State College 
“The Vanishing Good Neighbor,” 
Charles A. Bacarisse, University of 
Houston 

4. Discussion: Harold W. 
Vanderbilt University 

Friday, 10:00 a.m. Embassy Ballroom 

Chairman: John Rison Jones, Southern 
Methodist University 

General Topic: “European History” 

1. “The Socialist Newspapers and the 
German Revolution of 1918-1919,” 
Henry E. Friedlander, Louisiana 
State University (New Orleans) 
“The Problem of Schleswig at the 
Paris Peace Conference, 1919,” 
Philip A. Walker, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute 
“Another Look at the Foreign Office 
in Nazi Germany,” Leonidas E. Hill, 
University of Oklahoma 
. Discussion: Hans A. Schmitt, Tulane 
University 


Bradley, 
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QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

Friday, 9:00 a.M. El Corrallito Room 

Chairman: Paul Rigby, University of 
Housvon 

1. “Recent Advances in Machine Intel- 
ligence,”” Robert K. Lindsay, The 
University of Texas 

2. Discussion 

Friday, 10:30 a.m. E/ Corrallito Room 

Chairman: Alfred G. Dale, The Uni- 
versity of Texas 

1. "The University of Texas Machine 
Translation Program,” Eugene D. 
Pendergraft, The University of 
Texas 

2. Discussion 


SOCIOLOGY 


Friday, 8:00 A.M. Embassy East 

Chairman: Charles Tolbert, Baylor 
University 

General Topic: “Studies of Social 
Change and Occupations” 

1. The Clearinghouse in Overall Com- 
munication,’ Carl B. Compton, In- 
stituto Interamericano, Denton, 
Texas 
. "Weather Changes as Factors in So- 
cial Change,” Sylvan Dunn, Texas 
Technological College 
. "Occupational Aspects of Social 
Work,” Reba M. Bucklew, Texas 
Woman's University; Vernon J. 
Parenton, Louisiana State University 
. "The Effect of Member Predictabil- 
ity on Morale in Small Groups,” 
Frederick Koenig, Southern Meth- 
odist University 
. "The Industrial Workers World: A 
Study of Work as a Central Life 
Interest,” Walter S. Corrie, Jr., Bay- 
lor University 


Friday, 10:00 A.M. 


Embassy East 
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Chairman: Harry Martin, Southwestern 
Medical School 
1. “Factors Affecting Prestige and Ca- 
reer Mobility in the Medical Pro- 
fession,” S. Dale McLemore, The 
University of Texas, Medical Branch 
.""A Comparison of Latin American 
Mortality Differentials in Two Texas 
Cities,” John M. Ellis, Lee College 
3. “Variation in Evaluations of the 
Mentally Ill: Part I]. The Viewpoint 
of the Rural Dweller,” Fred R. 
Crawford, Texas State Department 
of Health 
“The Changing Status of Pathology 
Among Medical Specialties,” Fred 
Katz, Texas Technological College 
5. “Health Status and Self-Images of 
a Selected Group of Aged Persons,” 
H. J. Friedsam, North Texas State 
College; Harry Martin, Southwestern 
Medical School 


tN 


_ 


Friday 12:00 Noon 


PRESIDENTS LUNCHEON 
Grand Ballroom 
Presiding: Leon C. Megginson, Loui- 
siana State University, First Vice- 
President, SWSSA 
President's Address: “The Southwest 
in the Sixties” 


Friday Afternoon, March 31, 1961 


ACCOUNTING 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. Gold Room 

Chairman: Ralph Russell, Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries 

1."‘Comments on Activities of the 
American Accounting Association,” 
Ben Carson, President, AAA, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 

2. Panel Discussion on Recent Develop- 
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ments in Curricula of Business 
Schools in the Southwest: Dean 
Horace Brown, University of Okla- 
homa; Dean O. J. Curry, North 
Texas State College; Dean John 
Arch White, The University of 
Texas; Dean William Ross, Louisi 
ana State University; Discussion 
Leader: Paul Graber, Tulsa Univer 
sity 

3. Discussion: Milton Anderson, Okla 
homa State University; Bob Van 
Voorhis, Louisiana State University 

4. Business Meeting 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Friday, 1:45 P.M. Silver Room 

Chairman: Harold C. Love, University 
of Houston 

1. "The Emerging Role of the Land 

Grant System in Domestic Economic 

Growth and Adjustment,” C. Peairs 

Wilson, Kansas State University 

2. Discussion Papers: 

a. “Regional and National Adjust 
ment Centers,” C. E. Bishop, Di- 
rector, Agricultural Policy Insti 
tute, Raleigh, North Carolina 

b. “The Agricultural Economics De 
partment,” Tyrus R. Timm, A 
and M. College of Texas 

c. “Implications for the Supply of 
and Demand for Agricultural 
Economists in the Decades 
Ahead,” John P. Doll and John 
R. Tedford, University of Mis 
souri 

d. “Implications for the Extension 
Service,” Raymond C. Scott, Fed- 
eral Extension Service, U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture 

e. “Shifting Individual Worker Re 
search Emphasis,” L. L. Fielder, 
Louisiana State University 
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4. Discussion 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Friday, 2:00 P.M Gold Room 
Joint Meeting with Accounting 
Friday, 4:00 P.M. Blue Bonnet Room 
1. Business Meeting 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. Ballroom Assembly 
S. A. Self, North Texas 
State College 

Panel Discussion: ‘Issues of Current 
Interest in Management Instruction 
and Research’: Herbert Hicks, Lou- 
State University; Billy J 
Hodge, University of Houston 
Ronald Shuman, University of 
Oklahoma; Burnard H. Sord, The 


University of Texas 


Chairman 


isiana 


2. Business Meeting 
ECONOMICS 
Friday. 2:00 P.M Junior Ballroom 
Chanman: Ervin Zingler, University 
of Houston 
The Public Finances” 
1. “Discount Theory and Policy and 
the Federal Funds Rate,” Murray 
Polakoff, The University of Texas 
State and Local Fi 
Herbert Geyer, 
Southern Methodist University 
Discussion: John Kane, University 
of Arkansas; Bernard Sliger, Louisi- 


General T¢ pr 


Problems of 


nance in Texas,’ 


ana State University 

10 P.M 
Kendall 
Texas State College 

General T opic: Unsettled Questions in 
Economic Analysis’ 

1. Regionalism as a Factor in Economic 
Development,” Forrest Hill, The 
University of Texas 

2. “The Decision Process and its Di- 


Junior Ballroom 


North 


Friday, 3 


Chairman Cochran, 
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mensions,” William C. Frederick, 


University of Kansas City 

3. Discussion: Floyd Durham, Texas 
Christian University; Paul Rigby, 
University of Houston 


GEOGRAPHY 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. Mustang Room 
Chairman: James E. Rowan, Eastern 
New Mexico University 

1. "Groundwater Problems in_ the 
Natchitoches Area, Louisiana,’’ Rob- 
ert G. Schipf, University of Okla- 
homa 
“Economic Aspects of the Utiliza- 
tion of Underground Water in the 
Southern Portion of the High 
Plains,” Vernon T. Glover, Texas 
Technological College 

3. “Late Quaternary Geomorphology 
and Geology of the Sabine Lake 
Area, Texas-Louisiana,” Henry E. 
Kane, Fort Hayes Kansas State Col- 
lege 
“Quaternary Morphological Changes 
in China,” Yi-Fu Tuan, University 
of New Mexico 
“Climatic Years in Oklahoma,” 
Stephen M. Sutherland, University 
of Oklahoma 
‘The Weather Approach in Teach- 
ing Geography,” John E. Harding, 
Texas Technological College 
“A Geographic Reconnaissance Trip 
Through Denmark,” Edwin J. Fos- 
cue, Southern Methodist University 


GOVERNMENT 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. Embassy West 

Chairman: John T. Everett, Texas 
Christian University 

General Topic: “Area Studies: Com- 
munism in Asia” 

1. “Sino-Soviet Relations Since Khru- 
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shchev,”” James R. Soukup, The Uni- 
versity of Texas 

2. “Moscow and the Communist Par- 
ties of Southeast Asia,” H. Dicken 
Cherry, Baylor University 

3. Discussion: Mitchell Smith, Texas 
Technological College; William B. 
Dunn, East Texas State College 

4. Business Meeting 


HISTORY 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. Embassy Ballroom 

Chairman: Ralph Goodwin, East Texas 
State College 

General Topic: “The Civil War in the 
West” 

1. “The Last Gasp of the Western Con. 
federates: The Defeat of Sterling 
Price,” Edwin C. McReynolds, Cot- 
tey College 

2. “Recruiting Texas Cavalry for the 
Confederate Army,” Stephen B 
Oates, The University of Texas 

3. “The War Came to Louisiana,” John 
D. Winters, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute 

4. Discussion: C. C. Bush, University 
of Oklahoma 

Friday, 3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Eugene R. Craine, 
Hays Kansas State College 

General Topic: “Latin American His- 
tory” 

1. “Henry Lane Wilson and the Over- 
throw of Madero," Lowell L. Blais- 
dell, Texas Technological College 

. British Honduras and the Pacifica- 
tion of Yucatan in 1900," Wayne 
Clegern, Louisiana State University 
(New Orleans) 

3. “Porfirio Diaz Visits the United 
States, 1883,” John C. Rayburn, 
Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries 


Embassy Ballroom 
Fort 


N 
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4. Discussion: Mario Rodriquez, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Charles L. Stansi- 
fer, Southwestern Louisiana Univer- 
sity 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. El Corrallito Room 

Chairman: Francis B. May, The Uni- 
versity of Texas 

1. Panel Discussion: ‘Quantitative 
Methods in Business Decision Proc- 
esses’: Francis Cella, University of 
Oklahoma; James A. Campise 
Hughes Tool Company; A. W 
Wortham, Texas Instruments, Inc: 
Frank Murph, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity 


SOCIOLOGY 

Friday, 2:00 P.M Embassy West 

1. “Findings of the 1960 Census of 
Population,” Henry Sheldon, Popu- 
lation Division, U. S. Bureau of the 
Census 

2. Business Meeting 

Friday, 3:30 P.M. Embassy West 

Chairman: Forest LaViolette, Tulane 
University 

1.""The Sociology of Natural Re 
sources,” Walter Firey, The Univer- 
sity of Texas 

2. “The Interview with Folk-Level In 
formants,” Sam Schulman, Texas 
Technological College 

3. “The Measurement of Stereotypes,” 
Bruce M. Pringle, Southern Meth 
odist University 

4."°The Minister and the Mortician: 
Sources of Role Conflict.” William 
H. Porter, Jr., Mount Union Col- 
lege 

5.""Definitional and Empirical Rela- 
tionships Between Role, Position, 
and Status,”” Robert E. Barner, New- 
comb College, Tulane University 





ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


AMERICAN FINANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Southwestern Area Organizational 
Mecting 

Friday, 5:00 P.M Room 401 

Chairman: Henry C. Chen, University 
of Houston 

1. “The Administration of the South- 
western Area Finance Program of the 
American Finance Association,” 
Henry C. Chen, University of Hous- 
ton 


2. Busine Meeting 


Saturday Morning, April 1, 1961 


GOVERNMENT BREAKFAST 

Saturday, 7:30 A.M Gold Room 

Presiding: |. William Davis, Texas 
Technological College 

Address: Emmette S. Redford, Presi- 
dent, The American Political Science 
Association 


BUSINESS MEETING, SWSSA 

Saturday, 8:30 a.M. Junior Ballroom 

General Business Meeting of the South- 
western Social Science Association 

Presiding: Stanley A. Arbingast, Presi- 
dent 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Saturday, 9:15 A.M Room 404 

Meeting of the 1961-1962 Executive 
Council of the SWSSA 


ACCOUNTING 


Saturday, 9:00 A.M Gold Room 

Chairman; Richard Homburger, Uni- 
versity of Wichita 

1."The AICPA Research Program,” 
Charles Zlatkovich, The University 
of Texas; Emerson Henke, Baylor 
University 
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Discussion Leader: 1. E. McNeill, 
University of Houston 

. "The Influence of Electronic Data 
Processing on Accounting Educa- 
tion,” James C. Cohrs, Manager, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Com- 
pany; C. Orville Elliott, North Texas 
State College 
Discussion Leader: 
Tulane University 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Saturday, 9:00 A.M. Silver Room 
Chairman: Henry Meenen, University 
of Arkansas 
1.""The Emerging Administration 
Farm Policy Position,” John Schnitt- 
ker, Kansas State University 
2. Comments: 
a. Fred H. Wiegmann, 
State University 
b. C. R. Berry, University of Arkan- 
sas 
c. Robert G. Cherry, A. and M. Col- 
lege of Texas 
d. Mark Fowler, 
University 
3. Discussion 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. Junior Ballroom 
Joint Meeting with Economics Section 


ECONOMICS 

Saturday, 9:00 A.M. Junior Ballroom 

Joint Meeting with Quantitative Meth- 
ods 

Honorary Chairman: George Steiner, 
Director, Division of Research and 
Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Chairman: Harry Williams, Marketing 
Research, Apparatus Division, Texas 
Instruments, Inc. 


Peter Fermin, 


Louisiana 


Oklahoma State 
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General Topic: “The Economist's Role 
in Long-Range Economic Planning” 
1. “The Economist's Contribution to 
Long-Range Industrial Planning,” 


Murray Weidenbaum, Corporate 
Economist, The Boeing Airplane 
Company 


2. "The Economist's Contribution to 
Long-Range Military Planning,” 
Charles Zwick, Head, Logistics De- 
partment, The Rand Corporation 


3. “Quantitative Features of Long- 
Range Planning,” P. E. Weaver, 
Economist, International Business 


Machines Corporation 

4."'The Economist's Contribution to 
Long-Range Capital Planning,’ Rob- 
ert G. James, Economist, Socony- 
Mobil 

5. Panel Discussion 

6. General Discussion 


GEOGRAPHY 
Saturday, 9:00 A.M Mustang Room 
Chairman: Robert Crisler, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana University 
1. "The Soviet Union as a New Factor 
in World Petroleum Competition,” 
Ralph E. Olson, University of Okla- 
homa 
2. "The Coming of Industry to Hous- 
ton,” J. Edwin Becht, University of 
Houston 
. Physiological Densities in Three 
Villages of Bihar, India,’ Robert € 
Mayfield, Southeastern Oklahoma 
State College 
4."’Patterns in the Presidential Vote 
1948-1960," C. M. Strack, Hender- 
son State Teachers College 
5. “Geography of America’s Anti-Dar- 
win Movement,” R. Halliburton, Jr., 
Cameron State College 
6. "Geographic Myths,” Arthur H 


aw 
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Doerr, University of Oklahoma 

7. “The Future of Civilization,” Wal. 
ter Hansen, North Texas State Col 
lege 

GOVERNMENT 

Saturday, 9:00 A.M. Embassy West 

Chairman: Gordon K. Bryan, Missis 
sippi State University 

General Topic: “State and Loca! Gov 
ernment: Problems of Taxation 

1. “State-Local Taxation: Problems and 
Perspectives,” Lynn F. Anderson, 
Acting Director, Institute of Public 
Affairs, The University of Texas 

2. Discussion: H. J. Woods, Texas 
State Representative, District 53, 
Place 1; Billy J. Hinton, Mayor, City 
of Waco 

Saturday, 10:30 A.M Embassy West 

Chairman: E. C. Buell, Memphis State 
University 

General Topic: “Comparative Govern- 
ment: Latin-America”™ 

1. “Bolivia: Case Study in Welfare 
State Politics,’ August O 
Texas Christian University 

2. “The Domestic Policies of the Cas 
tro Regime,” Cecil Johnson, South 
ern Methodist University 

3. Discussion: Joe E. Ericson, Stephen 
F. Austin State College; Lyle ¢ 
Brown, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries 


HISTORY 

Saturday, 9:00 a.m. Embassy Ballroom 

Chairman: Wilmon Droze, East Cen- 
tral Oklahoma State College 

General Topic: “Recent United States 
History” 

1. “The Trade Associations’ Role in the 
Twentieth-Century Organizational 
Revolution,” Louis Galambos, Rice 
University 


Spain, 





ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


2.""F.D.R. and His Critics,” George 
Wolfskill, Arlington State College 
. "The Effects of New Deal Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Programs on 
Southern Tenant Farmers, 1933- 
1936," David E. Conrad, Southwest 
Texas State College 
Discussion: David H. Stratton, Bay- 
lor University; Herman E. Bateman, 
University of Arizona 
Saturday, 10:30 A.M 
Embassy Ballroom 


Chairman: Rupert N._ Richardson, 


Hardin-Simmons University 


General Topic: “The American West"’ 

1. “Land Speculation As a Factor in 
the Settlement of West Texas,” Sey- 
mour V. Connor, Texas Technologi- 
cal College 
“The Role of the Negro Cavalry in 
the Conquest of the Southern Plains 
Indians,” William H. Leckie, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries 
“Twining: A New Mexico Copper 
Town,” Jim B. Pearson, The Uni- 
versity of Texas 
Discussion: Walter Rundell, Texas 
Woman's Robert V. 


Haynes, University of Houston 


University: 


QUANTITATIVE METHODS 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. Junior Ballroom 


Joint Meeting with Economics Section 


SOCIOLOGY 


Saturday, 9:00 A.M Embassy East 

Robert O. Trout, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute 

General Topic: ‘Studies of Social Dis- 


organization 


Chairman 
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1. "Theories of Social Disorganiza- 
tion,” Warren Breed, Tulane Uni- 
versity 

. "Family Solidarity and Juvenile De- 
linquency in a Latin American Popu- 
lation,” Julius Rivera, Texas Tech- 
nological College 
“Correlates of Life Adjustment in an 
Aging Population,” W. G. Steglich, 
Texas Technological College 
“State Talk: A Study of Slang and 
Delinquent Contraculture,” Joe W 
Hart, Memphis State University 
“Parenthood as Crisis: A Re-Study,” 
Everett D. Dyer, University of Hous- 
ton 


Saturday,i 10:30 A.M. Embassy East 


Chairman: Hiram J. Friedsam, North 
Texas State College 


General Topic: “Studies of Social Proc- 
eSSES 

1. The Acculturation Clinic: A Poten- 
tial Aid in the Solution of Minority 
Group Problems,” Clyde Wilson, 
Texas Technological College; Betty 
K. Wilson, Texas State Department 
of Child Welfare 
“The Problem of Ethnic Integration 
by Perceived Levels of Intimacy of 
Association in a College Student 
Body,” Austin L. Porterfield, Texas 
Christian University 
“The Relation of Religion to Preju- 
dice,” Morton King, Southern Meth- 
odist University 
“Relative Deprivation and Deviant 
Behavior in an Adolescent Popula- 
tion,” Albert J. Reiss, Jr., and Lewis 
Rhodes, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity 
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Introductory Economics 
By NORMAN F. KEISER, State University of New York at Oswego. Offers a wealth 
of effectively integrated institutional, descriptive, and theoretical material with an accent 
on the aggregated approach to economic analysis. 1961. Approx. 560 pages. $6.50 


Modern Production Management 
By ELWOOD S. BUFFA, University of California, Los Angeles. Deals with the methods 
of analysis, and the design and operation of production systems. The author places new 
techniques in the context of the old base points, familiar to most people in the held. 196! 
Approx. 680 pages. $10.25.* 





Industrial Purchasing 
Buying for Industry and Budgetary Institutions—Second Edition 
By J. H. WESTING and I. V. FINE, both of the University of Wisconsin. (Written in 
collaboration with the Members of the Milwaukee Association of Purchasing Agents 
Afhliated with The National Association of Purchasing Agents.) 1961. Approx. 576 pa 
Prob. $9.25.* 


ei. 


Wholesaling in Marketing Organization 
By DAVID A. REVZAN, University of California, Berkeley. Deals with the place 
wholesaling from an external and internal point of view in the entire marketing organization 
1961. Approx. 704 pages. Prob. $10.00.* 


Economics and American Industry 

By LEONARD W. WEISS, San Jose State College and the University of Minnesota 
Accentuates realism in micro-economic theory and policy, combining the standard theory of 
the firm and market place in a basic but comprehensive manner with studies of seven of « 
most important industries and one of our most prominent unions. 1961. Approx. 560 page 
Pr hb $7 735 

Executive Control—the Cotalys 

By WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME III, Syracuse University. Explores the concepts and 
activities which underlie any effective system of executive control whether it is in the publi 
or the private sector of the economy. 1961. 275 pages. $6.95.* 


Organized Executive Action: 
Decision-Making, Communication, and Leadership 
By HENRY H. ALBERS, State University of lowa. Deals with the basic elements of 
executive action—within a hierarchical framework, and provides insights into the manner 
in which a diversity of knowledge and techniques become a part of an integrated managerial! 
process. 1961. 586 pages. $8.50.* 


Problems in Basic Operations Research Methods for Management 

By RANDOLPH W. CABELL, International Business Machines Corp., and ALMARIN 
PHILLIPS, University of Virginia. Devoted entirely to problems in O.R., this book contains 
neither text nor solutions. The emphasis is on the need for building models to fit problen 
rather than applying “‘cook-book™ solutions. 1961. 110 pages. $3.95 


Introduction to Business Enterprise 
By WAYNE L. McNAUGHTON, University of California, Los Angeles. This complete 
guide to the whole business field serves as a foundation for further study in the held 
acquaints the reader with the necessary vocabulary, and helps to integrate and bring into 
proper relationship the many essential aspects of business enterprise. 196]. 538 page 
$6.25 
* Textbook edition also available for college adoption 
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Psychology: 
An Introduction te the Study of Human Behovior 
By HENRY CLAY LINDGREN, San Francisco State College, and DONN BYRNE, The 
University of Texas. Stresses the social, clinical and applied aspects of psychology, but does 
not neglect the subject matter of experimental psychology. 1961. 429 pages. $6.50. 


Political Foundations of International Law 
By MORTON A. KAPLAN, University of Chicago, and NICHOLAS deB. KATZEN- 
BACH, University of Chicago Law School. This is the first book that relates political 
constraints to the doctrinal content of international law. 1961. Approx. 360 pages. Prob. 
$6 75 
Motivation and Emotion 
A Survey of the Determinants of Humon and Animal Activity 
By PAUL THOMAS YOUNG, University of lilinois. Presents a multifactor approach to 
the analysis of the determinants of human and animal activity; the work is broad in scope 
and recognizes different views. 1961. Approx. 640 pages. Prob. $10.50.* 


Working with Groups 
Group Process and Individual Growth 
By WALTER M. LIFTON, Science Research Associates. Shows that groups can be a 
force for liberating the individual rather than a tool to enforce conformity. 1961. 238 page 


$6.00 
Social Problems in America 
By HARRY BREDEMEIER and JACKSON TOBY, both of Rutgers University. 1960. 
$10 pages. $6.75 
Experimental Psychology 


By BURTON G. ANDREAS, University of Rochester. 1960. 595 pages. $6.95 


Handbook of Research Methods in Child Development 


Edited by PAUL HENRY MUSSEN, University of California, Berkeley. 1960. 1061 pages. 
$15.25.° 


Anxiety in Elementary School Children— 
A Report of Reearch 
By SEYMOUR B. SARASON, KENNETH S. DAVIDSON. FREDERICK K. LIGHT 
HALL, RICHARD R. WAITE, and BRITTON K. RUEBUSH, al! of Yale University. 
1960. 351 pages. $7.75.* 
Leisure in America: A Social inquiry 
By MAX KAPLAN, Boston University. 1960. 350 pages. $7.50. 


The Psychology of Character Development 
By ROBERT F. PECK, The University of Texas; and ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, 
The University of Chicago; with Ruth Cooper, Jesse Lilienthal, and Douglas More. 1960. 
267 page $6.50 


Learning Theory and Behavior 
By O. HOBART MOWRER, University of Illinois. 1960. 555 pages. $6.95 


* Texthook edition also available for college adoption 
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You'll want to consider for courses... 


ere LIL 
A SURVEY OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION—Third Edition. 


Wallace K. Ferguson. University of Western Ontario, and Geoffrey Bruun e 
Complete Edition @ 1005 pages @ 1958 « $9.50. 


THE FEDERAL UNION—Third Edition. 


John D. Hicks, University of California at Berkeley @ 736 pages e 1957 « 
$7.50. 


THE AMERICAN NATION—Third Edition. 


John D. Hicks e@ 736 pages e@ 1957 @ $7.50. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION. 
John D. Hicks e@ 124 pages e 1956 « $2.00 
A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY— 


Second Edition. 
John D. Hicks and George E. Mowry, University of California, Los Angeles e 
864 pages @ 1956 « $8.25. 


ECONOMICS: 


Theory and Practice e Melville J. Ulmer, The American University e 635 
pages @ 1959 «@ $6.95 


... dn business and government 
ECONOMIC POLICY: 


Business and Government e Donald Stevenson Watson, The George Wash 
ington University e 829 pages e 1960 @ $7.50 


... dn comparative economica 
SOVIET ECONOMIC POWER: 


Its Organization, Growth, and Challenge e Robert W. Campbell, Indiana 
University @ 209 pages @ 1960 @ paper, $1.95 e cloth, $3.50 


... de elementary sociology 
SOCIOLOGY —Third Edition. 
William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Florida State University e 756 
pages @ 1958 @ $6.95 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY . Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 




















The Economic Growth of the 


United States (1790-1 860) 


by DOUGLASS C. NORTH, University of Washington 
196) 576 pp. Text price: $6.75 


The Measurement of the Social 
Welfare Function 


by JEROME ROTHENBERG, Northwestern University 
June 1961 Price to be announced 


Economics: An Introduction to 
Analysis and Policy, 3rd ed. 
by GEORGE LELAND BACH, Carnegie Institute of 


Techno ogy 

1960 848pp. Text price: $6.95 
Workbook In Economics by Myron L. Joseph and Norton 
C. Seeber, both of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1960 
216 pp., $2.75 


Society and Personality 


by TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
196) 672 pp. Text price: $7.95 


The Social Theories of Talcott Parsons 


by MAX BLACK, Editor, Cornell University 
196] 416 pp. Text price: $6.75 


Sociology and Culture, 2nd ed. 


by ANNE F. MERRILL, University of California, Berkeley 
May 196! Price to be announced 


- For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. SWS 





HH PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 























1960-1961 Books from Harper & Brothers 


Faulkner, $7.00 

American Economic History, 8th Ed. 

Gordon, $8.00 

Business Fluctuations, 2nd Ed. 

Barnett, $5.25* 

Communist China and Asia 

Loucks, $7.00 

Comparative Economic Systems, 5th Ed. 

Lyon, $7.50 

A Constitutional and Legal History of Medieval England 
Varcham, $7.50 

A Constitutional History of Modern England, 1485 to the Present 
W ish, $7.50 

Contemporary America, 3rd Ed. 

Vye, $3.75° 

Cultural Life of the New Nation, 1776—1830 

Filler. s ; 75° 

The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860 
Pepelasis, Mears, & Adelman, $8.50, April 15 
Economic Development: Analysis and Case Studies 
Leibenstein, $6.00 

Economic Theory and Organizational Analysis 
Willer, $3.75° 

The Federalist Era, 1789-1801 

Albrecht-Carrié. $7.00 

France, Evrope and the Two World Wars 

Gemmill, $6.75 

Fundamentals of Economics, 6th Ed. 

Mund, $7.00 

Government and Business, 3rd Ed. 

Chitwood, $8.50 

History of Colonial America, 3rd Ed. 

Form & Miller, $9.00 

Industry, Labor, and Community 

Casagrande, $6.50 

In the Company of Man: Twenty Portraits by Anthropologi sis 





49 East 33d Street. New York 16, New York 


Shulman, May 1 
Juvenile Delinquency in American Society 


Tripp, $6.00 
Labor Problems and Processes 


Orcutt, Greenberger, Korbel, & Rivlin, May 1 
Microanalysis of Socioeconomic Systems: A Simulation Study 


Henderson, May 1 
National Income: Statics and Dynamics 


Hodges, $5.75" 
Procurement: The Modern Science of Purchasing 


Schettler, $7.00 
Public Opinion in American Society 


Benson, $6.00 
Religion in Contemporary Culture 


Norbeck, April 15 
Religion in Primitive Society 


Lucas. $8.50 
The Renaissance and the Reformation, 2nd Ed. 


Hicks, $3.75* 
The Republican Ascendancy: 1921-1933 


Elliott & Merrill, $8.50 
Social Disorganization, 4th Ed. 


Bell, $7.00 
Social Foundations of Human Behavior: /ntroduction to the Study of 
Sociology 


Bossard & Boll, $8.50 
The Sociology of Child Development, 3rd Ed. 


Bronowski & Mazlish. $5.50* 
The Western Intellectual Tradition: From Leonardo to Hegel 


* Test Edition, available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only 





Outstanding RONALD books... 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS 


RUBY TURNER MORRIS, Connecticut College. Student Workbook and 
Teacher's Manual available. 1961. 878 pp.; 298 ills., tables. $7.00 





MANAGERIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 

JOHN A. SHUBIN, New York University. 1961. 525 pp.; 83 ills, tables. 

$7.50 

PERSONAL FINANCE—<3rd Ed. 

ELVIN F. DONALDSON, and JOHN K. PFAHL—both The Ohio State 
University. Instructor's Manual availabie. 3rd Ed., 1961. 768 pp.; 131 ills, tables. 

$7.50 

PUBLIC FINANCE 


EARL R. ROLPH and GEORGE F. BREAK—both University of 
California, Berkeley. 1961. 596 pp., 21 ills. $7.50 


PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE—4th Ed. 
ARTHUR M. WEIMER, Indiana University; and HOMER HOYT, 
President, Homer Hoyt Associates. 4th Ed. 1960. 716 pp.: 78 ills. tables 
$7.50 

THE MANAGEMENT OF PRODUCTION 
WILLIAM VORIS, Los Angeles State College. 1960. 450 pyp.; 94 ills. tables 
$6.50 

MARKETING MANAGEMENT 

KENNETH R. DAVIS, Dartmouth College. Instructor's Manual available 


1961. 736 pp., 91 ills $8.00 
ADVERTISING—3rd Ed. 

ALBERT WESLEY FREY, formerly Dartmouth College. lnstructors Man 

ual available. 3rd Ed., 1961. 634 pp.: 188 ills, tables $7.50 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—4th Ed. 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER, University of Southern California; and ROBERT 
V. PRESTHUS, Cornell University. 4th Ed., 1960. 570 pp.; 10 ills, tables 
$7.50 


CHINA, JAPAN AND THE POWERS—2nd Ed. 


A History of the Modern Far East 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON, Mount Holyoke College; THOMAS H. D. 
MAHONEY, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and GEORGE E. 
McREYNOLDS, University of Connecticut. 2nd Ed., 1960. 714 pp., 15 maps 

$8.00 


CHALLENGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Communist Influence and American Policy 
HARRY B. ELLIS, The Christian Science Monitor. 1960. 238 pp., Ulus 
$4.00 
THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 














Rand M£ Nally Publications in the Social Sciences 


THE PRESENT IN PERSPECTIVE + SECOND EDITION 
by HANS W. GATZKE, The Johns Hopkins University 
Completely rewritten, with a more convenient format and new 
maps and illustrations, this supplement to basic texts for courses 
in European and American history or world civilization retains 
its lucid description of world events since 1945. 
Publication: Spring 1961 + 210 pages + $2.00 paper, list 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD ~; IN TWO VOLUMES 
by CHESTER G. STARR, CHARLES E. NOWELL, University 
of Illinois, BRYCE LYON, University of California, 
RAYMOND P. STEARNS, University of Illinois, and 
THEODORE S. HAMEROW, University of Wisconsin 
A fresh, judicious appraisal from the earliest times of the main 
streams of history which have produced the political, economic, 
social, and cultural characteristics and problems of the con- 
temporary world. 1960 + $7.50 per vol., list 
Vol. 1 (to 1500), 630 pages + Vol. Il (since 1500), 684 pages 


AMERICA’S TEN GREATEST PRESIDENTS 
Edited by MORTON BORDEN, Montana State University 
This supplement to courses in American history and govern- 
ment and political science presents provocative interpretations, 
written by ten historians, of the administrations of ten of our 
greatest presidents from Washington to Franklin Roosevelt. 
Publication: Spring 1961 


THE INCOME OF NATIONS AND PERSONS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 
by ALVIN E. COONS, The Ohio State University 
The “income approach,” which treats economic activity as a 
process of individual actions and social interactions, provides 
a basis for the discussion of modern economics at both the 
macro and micro levels. 1959 + 672 pages + $6.75 list 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY 
by RHOADS MURPHEY, University of Washington 
The first part of this text examines the nature of geography, 
and the second part contains a series of regional studies which 
include most of the world and are designed to stress the inter- 
relationship between human societies and physical environments. 
Publication: Spring 1961 
GOODE'S WORLD ATLAS ; 11TH EDITION 
Edited by 
EDWARD B. ESPENSHADE, JR., Northwestern University 
A major feature of this edition is a new treatment of surface 
configuration incorporating relief as well as a layer-tint system. 
All of the regional plates have been completely redrawn or re- 
vised and redrafted to give increased coverage of important 
areas. 1960 ~- 288 pages $7.50 list 
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RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 





A New Title and a New Revision 


e MARKETING 


AN INTEGRATED, ANALYTICAL APPROACH 
By Weldon J. Taylor and Roy T. Shaw 


Brigham Young University University of Uta 


This new book provides a conceptual view of marketing as a process that is 
completely integrated with all business activities. Material is presented in an 
analytical style that emphasizes “why” more than “what.” Satisfactions and 
costs are described as psychological sources which guide the choices of 
buyers. The language of business management is used throughout the context 
of the book. The impact of the marketing process on the stability and growth 
of the economy is considered at each point where such an impact is a factor 


Here is a new book that will be welcomed by progressive thinkers in the 
field 


e ECONOMICS 


PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
4th Edition—By J. H. Dodd 
Mary Washington College 
University of Virginia 
and 
Thomas J. Hailstones 


Xavier University, Cincinnati 


Here is a major revision of a popular book. More emphasis is now placed on 
economic analysis and descriptive material is de-emphasized. Up-to-dat 
and current examples are used throughout. Whenever possible econom: 
analysis is related to current problems or events in the economy to show 
the practical aspect of analysis and to arouse the student's interest in the 
subject matter at hand 

An improved order of presentation of parts and chapters in the book pro 
vides a smoother flow to the discussion of the principles and problems of 


our economic society 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif Dallas 2 
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elcome to The Southwestern Social Science 


Dallas... March 31 {pril 1 


Yllon iy ‘ folel 


Conrad M. Hilton, President 7 ” Joseph A Harper, General Manager 





New and Recent Jrwin Texts 


CHARLES L. PRATHER, University of Taxes 
MONEY AND BANKING, Seventh Edition 
this and 
epee vat ame text analyzes recent changes developments 
Ready in April 
W. NELSON PEACH, University of Otishome 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, Revised Edition 
This clear, interesting, and understandable basic text for introductory courses in 
economics has been brought up to date. 
JOHN N. FRY end JOEL W. SAILORS, Both of the University of Houston 


ee On eA eee ar Or SCONOMICS, 


Se chee: anneal iaec Gus en wen 
the Revised Edition of the Peach text. There will be « solutions manual. 


JOHN A. GUTHRIE, Washington State University 
ECONOMICS, Revised Edition 
The revised edition of this well-known and well-liked book is completely rewritten. 
It is well balanced, wel! organized, and easily underswood. 
Published in March 


Edited by M. C. GROSSMAN, R. R. HANSEN, ©. S. HENDRIKSEN, H. E. McALLISTER. 
K. OKUDA, end W. WOLMAN, all of Washington State University 
READINGS IN CURRENT ECONOMICS, Revised Edition 


The selected readings in this revised edition are designed to complement the standar: 
contemporary principles text and to enhance student interest. 


GORDON F. BLOOM ead HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 
ECONOMICS OF LABOR RELATIONS, Fourth Edition 
This popular and successful text has been completely rewritten to encompass all major 
changes in labor economics and labor relations. 
Published in January 


RICHARD N. OWENS, Los Angeles State College 
MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES, 
Fourth Edition 
Adopted by more than 325 colleges, this volume covers all phases of the organization 
and management of industrial enterprises. 

WILLIAM W. PYLE, Arizone State University, ead JOHN ARCH WHITE, University of 


Tezes 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES, 

Revised Edition 

Presenting the subject matter in an easily understandsble menner, this text emphasizes 
both principles and the whys of accounting. 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 


Ready in May 








